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Studies in Philology 

Volume XVIII April, 1921 Number 2 

"ATTIC PROSE" IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By Morris W. Croll 



Two terms present themselves to the literary historian seeking a 
name for the new kind of style that came into general use in Latin 
and all the vernacular languages at the end of the sixteenth 
centiuy.* ' Anti-Ciceronian prose ' has the merit of indicating the 
character of the controversy out of which the new tendency emerged 
victorious: it connects the successful movement led by Lipsius, 

* It is x>ei'haps necessary to say that the present paper is part of a more 
extended study with the same title, the object of which is to show that the 
successful Anti-€iceronian movement inaugurated by Muret, Lipsius, Mon- 
taigne, and Bacon, in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, gave a new 
direction to European prose-style and determined its characteristic forms 
throughout the seventeenth century. For the history of this mov^nent 
and the description of the forms of style which it created, the reader must 
be referred to other parts of this study, not yet published. 

Various discussions of the Ciceronian movement of the Benaissance are 
familiar, and in all of these the earlier phases of the opposition to it — 
led by Erasmus, Pico, and others — receive due attention. On the other 
hand, the decisive Anti-Ciceronian movement of the last quarter of the 
century has heretofore received but cursory mention, as by Norden {Die 
Antike Kunstprosa, 778-9), Sandys {Ciceroniamism, in Harvard Lectures 
on the Kevival of Learning), and Izora Scott {Controversies over the Imi- 
tation of Cicero, 106-111). Miss Scott concludes with the unhappy state- 
ment that " barring a few individual dissertations . . . controversial writ- 
ing on the question ceased with the contribution of Muretus." An account 
as full as the limits of my subject permitted is given in my paper in the 
Revue du Seieiime Biicle (n, 1914, 200-242) on Juste Lipse et le Mouve- 
ment Anti-Cioironien. 
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Montaigne, and Bacon with the frustrated efforts of Erasmus, 
Bud6, and Pico early in the sixteenth century. But it is open to 
several objections. In the first place, it indicates only revolt, 
suggests only destructive purposes in a movement that had a 
definite rhetorical program. Secondly, it may be taken as describ- 
ing a hostility to Cicero himself, in the opinions of the new leaders, 
instead of to his sixteenth-century " apes," whereas in fact the su- 
preme rhetorical excellence of Cicero was constantly afifirmed by 
them, as it was by the ancient Anti-Ciceronians whom they imi- 
tated." And thirdly, it was not the term usually employed in con- 
temporary controversy, and was never used except by enemies of the 
new movement. The only name by which its leaders and friends 
were willing to describe the new style during the century of its tri- 
umph, from 1575 to 1700, was " Attic." 

For these reasons " Attic " is the preferable term, and should 
take its place in literary history as the name of the dominant 
tendency in seventeenth-century prose-style in contrast with that 
of the sixteenth century. To use it at the present time, however, 
for this purpose, without a full and clear explanation of the 
meaning attached to it could only cause positive misunderstanding 
or utter confusion. For it is a word that has suffered vicissitudes. 
In current and uncritical literary writing of the last two centuries 
it has often been employed to designate a style conformed to the 
conversational customs of a well-trained and sophisticated society — 
the society of Paris in the eighteenth century rather than of Athens 
in the age of Pericles. This meaning, it is true, was imposed by 
a later age than the seventeenth century and might safely be 
disregarded, the more safely, indeed, because it does not correspond 
to any of the more important meanings recognized as sound by 
the best students of antiquity. But unhappily in the usage of 
classical scholars themselves the word does not now carry a single 
and definite meaning; and the most recent researches tend to add 
complexity rather than clearness to its history. For the truth is 
that it was never a formalized word of rhetorical theory in ancient 

•Montaigne is franker than any other ot the leaders in expressing a 
dislike of Cicero. Yet he admires his eloquence. "There is no real ex- 
cellence in him," he says, " unless his eloquence itself is so perfect that it 
might be called a real and substantive excellence." Of course part of the 
point of this is, however, in the implied doubt of the value ot pure elo- 
quence, in itself ; for no Ciceronian would think of doubting it. 
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criticism, such as can be used for definition ; it always tended to be 
a nickname of compliment or eulogy, and was subject to the 
variations of meaning that we may observe in many similar words 
of the modern critical vocabulary. There was a disposition, it is 
true, to associate it in Koman criticism with one of the two great 
"characters of style" of which we will speak presently. But on 
the other hand it might denominate a quality of style, vaguely 
associated with Athens in the time of its glory, which neither of 
the " characters " could afEord to neglect and which might appear 
equally well in either. Or again it could be used in its exact geo- 
graphical sense, of any author who lived at Athens, without refer- 
ence to either the quality or the character of his style. 

AH the trees in this forest have again been studied close-up by 
recent scholars; and we are now no more competent to give a 
comprehensive definition of ' Attic ' than the ancients themselves 
were. Evidently any one who wants to use the term at the present 
time for the purpose of identification must explain what he means 
by it. If this involved an attempt to discuss the many questions 
still in controversy among the classicists, or to adjust the relations 
of the various ancient meanings of the word that have been 
mentioned, it would be too pretentious an undertaking for one 
who is not a trained classicist. But we are not concerned here 
with any of these thorny problems. Our business is to understand 
'Attic' as the seventeenth-century critics did; and they at least 
had a clear idea of what they meant by it, and used it to define the 
stylistic purposes of their own age. It meant in their critical 
vocabulary one of two kinds or characters of style made familiar 
to them in modern and vernacular use by the imitation of antiquity 
since the beginning of the Eenaissance, and corresponding, as they 
saw, roughly but definitely enough with the two leading "char- 
acters," or genera dicendi, distinguished by ancient criticism.' This 
limitation of meaning will serve as a clue to guide us through all 
complexities. 

Classical scholars may not, therefore, feel highly rewarded by 
the present survey, and it is not in their interest that it is under- 
taken. Yet it may have some value even for them. For the word 
'Attic' had a lively, contemporary interest in the seventeenth 

•Of course in the matured ancient theory there are three characters. 
See explanation, however, helow, pp. 87 fl. and 104 ff. 
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century tlmt it has never had since, and was used by men whose 
own writings were, by intention at least, direct continuations of 
ancient Latin literature. Their knowledge was limited iu its range 
as compared with that of the most accomplished modern classicists ; 
but as far as it went it was both sounder and more vivid than that 
of any later generation. It is possible that their use of the term we 
are considering will help to simplify a problem which has been 
greatly confused by the investigation of details; and it is certain 
that it is truer to ancient usage than that which has been current 
in popular criticism since the eighteenth century. 

II. 

The seventeenth century, then, regarded the history of ancient 
prose-style chiefly as a story of relations and conflicts between two 
modes of style, which — for the sake of the utmost simplification — 
we may characterize at once (in modern terms) as the oratorical 
style and the essay-style, and may describe by the kind of ornament 
most used in each. The oratorical style was distinguished by the 
use of the schemata verhorum, or * schemes,' as we may call them, 
which are chiefly similarities or repetitions of sound used as purely 
sensuous devices to give pleasure or aid the attention. The essay- 
style is characterized by the absence of these figures, or their use 
in such subtle variation that they cannot easily be distinguished, 
and, on the other hand, by the use of metaphor, aphorism, antithesis, 
paradox, and the other figures which, in one classification, are 
known as the figurae sententiae, the figures of wit or thought/ — • 
But of course such characterizations are mere caricature, and serve 
only as convenient labels. The form and history of the two styles 
must be fully considered. 

The first is of earlier origin: it is the style in which prose first 
came to be recognized as a proper object of artistic cultivation 
among the Greeks. According to the sketchy and untrustworthy 
reports of ancient literary historians, Gorgias was its " inventor " ; 
but this may mean no more than that he first formulated and 
systematized for teaching purposes the ' schemes ' which serve to 

'The division of the figures into schemata verborum and figurae sen- 
tentiae is here adopted because it represents the opposition of styles that 
we are concerned with. There were, of course, other classifications in anti- 
quity, based on other principles. 
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ornament it, and especially the three most important of these, 
which still go by his name in rhetorical theory: and it is almost 
certain that even these figures originated long before Gorgias' time, 
in certain liturgical or legal customs of the primitive Greek 
community." The next stage in its history is associated with the 
name of Isocrates, a disciple of Gorgias, to whom is always 
attributed the elaboration of the form of the rhythmic " period " 
and the subordination to this, in their proper artistic relation to it, 
of the * Gorgianic schemes.' Isocrates was the most important of 
all that class of teachers to whom Socrates and Plato have given a 
much worse reputation than they deserve. The sophistic scheme 
of education included a great use of oratory because it was founded 
on a study of politics ; the individual man was conceived as a kind 
of mirror reflecting the character and interests of his town or 
state, and his literary education was wholly determined by the 
customs of the forum and the public uses of rhetoric' 

In spite of all opposition from the philosophers this type of 
education spread generally throughout the Greek world, in the 
colonies perhaps even more widely than in the home cities, and was 
disseminated in the Hellenistic period throughout the greater part 
of the Mediterranean world. And with it, of course, went the 
' sophistic ' rhetoric everywhere, now exfoliating in cultiis and 
flamboyancy under the influence of provincial tastes, now degen- 
erating into a merely puerile and academic employment of the 
schemes, or again assuming the normal grandeur of its proportions 
and the purity of its design, but preserving through all variations 
the essential features of its form as they had been perfected by 
Isocrates. In fact the conventionalized oratory of the sophistic 
schools must be considered not only the most conspicuous contribu- 

•They are: — 1) Isocolon, apiproximate equality of length between mem- 
bers of a period; 2) Parison, similarity of form between such equal 
members, as in the position of the nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc.; 3) Poro- 
mtnon, likeness of sound between words thus similarly placed. Descriptions 
of them may be found in Volkmann's RHetorik d. Oriecher u. Romer, pp. 
40-49, in Landmann's EuphiUsmus, Child's John Lyly and Euphuism, in the 
Introdwition to Lyly's Euphwet, ed. Croll and demons, or better in a 
number of the medieval treatises collected in Halm's Rhetore$ Latini 
Itinores. They may be briefly described as the chief figures by which 
oratorical concinnity is eflfected. 

*E. M. Cope's Introduction to his translation of the Gorgias (London, 
1883) gives a clear statement of the character of sophistic education. 
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tion of the Greeks to the prose-style of Europe, but also the 
standard and normal form of their own prose, of which all other 
forms are variations, and to which it always returned as to the 
true rhetorical point of departure. Nor did it perish with the 
passing of classical Greek culture. It lived again in the Eoman 
rhetoric which culminated in the oratory of Cicero, and survived, 
to enjoy still longer and stranger destinies, in the teaching of the 
Christian schools of the Middle Ages. 

The form of Isocratean rhetoric need not detain us long 
here; we are concerned with it only in its relation with the style 
that arose in opposition to it, and the only point that it is necessary 
to emphasize here is the sensuous character of its appeal to its 
audience. Its "round composition" and the "even falling of its 
clauses " do not always satisfy the inward ear of the solitary reader. 
Heard solely by the reflective mind, it is an empty, a frigid, or an 
artificial style. But it is not meant for such a hearing. It is 
addressed first, like music, to the physical ear ; and the figures with 
which its large and open design are decorated have been devised 
with a reference to the attentive powers and the aural suscepti- 
bilities of large audiences, consisting of people of moderate intelli- 
gence, and met amid all the usual distractions of public assemblage 
— as Cicero says, in sole et pulvere. 

In their appropriate place they are the legitimate resource of a 
great popular art, and their fitness for their ends is vindicated by 
the fact that they reappear whenever the necessary conditions of 
popular eloquence are satisfied. But it is evident that their literary 
adaptability is strictly limited. They offer nothing that is pleasing 
to an intellect intent upon the discovery of reality; and a people 
like the Greeks, in whom philosophic curiosity was quite as strong 
an incentive to literary art as the love of sensuous forms, would not 
long resist the temptation to ridicule or parody them, and to study 
modes of expression deliberately contrasted with them. The begin- 
ning of the history of the essay-style among them follows hard, as 
we should expect, upon that of the oratorical, in the lifetime indeed 
of the reputed founder of the latter. 

In his dialogue named from the orator, Plato relates a conver- 
sation that is supposed to occur on a visit of Gorgias to Athens 
in about the year 405, when Gorgias was perhaps eighty years of 
age. Socrates had been invited to meet him at dinner and 
hear him deliver a new oration that he had prepared. Socrates 
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avoided the proffered entertainment, probably with some malice; 
but, either by accident or design, met the dinner party on its way 
home, and was again invited to hear an oration by the master — ^this 
time at Callicles' house. Socrates went with the party, but asked 
whether Gorgias would not consent to converse with him instead 
of speaking to him. In the long conversation that followed the 
philosopher succeeded by his unequalled dialectic art in making 
Gorgias and one of his disciples acknowledge that the true aim of 
education is not the art of persuasion, but how to see and like the 
truth, how to know right from wrong and love it; and gave an 
original turn to the whole theory of style by showing that it is at 
best a kind of cookery which makes things palatable whether they 
are good for us or not, whereas the study of morality is like 
medicine, which puts the soul in a state of health and keeps it there. 

In this dialogue of Plato's, and in the Phaedrus, which treats 
the same theme, are laid the foundations of a new interpretation of 
the functions of rhetoric, wholly different from those of oratory, 
and of the practise of a style appropriate to these functions. But 
it is not fair to say that Plato and Socrates foresaw such an 
outcome of their controversy with the sophists, or would have been 
pleased by it if they had done so. Cicero complained that it was 
Socrates who first instituted the opposition between philosophy and 
oratory which, as he properly observed, is fatal to the highest 
development of the latter; and this statement seems to represent 
the attitude of Socrates in the Gorgias with substantial correctness. 
The purport of his argument is almost certainly that in the public 
life of a sound commonwealth, and, with still more reason, in the 
private activities of its citizens, there would be no use of an art 
of rhetoric of any kind. The Protestant, or Puritan, divorce of 
spirit and sense is apparent in his treatment of the subject, and 
he has apparently not thought of the possibility that a new theory 
of style could be erected on the foundation of his opposition to 
oratory and its forms. 

History shows, however, that when you put rhetoric out at the 
door it comes in at the window, and the inevitable next step in the 
development of the ideas of Socrates and Plato was their systemiza- 
tion with reference to an art of prose composition. Aristotle 
effected this in the first two Books of his Rhetoric, which have 
served as the starting point of all subsequent theories of style that 
have called themselves "modern." This book was a whoUy new 
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thing in the world; for the theory of rhetoric was here worked 
out for the first time, not on the basis of the susceptibilities of 
audiences, and the aural effect of language, but on the basis of the 
processes of reasoning and in strict relations with the science of 
logic. Speaking roughly, we may say that the Rhetoric treats for 
the first time the art of writing, as opposed to the art of speaking.** 

This statement will have to be very carefully guarded, however ; 
for there is an astonishing inconsistency in the work, which it will 
be useful to consider here for a moment. After treating style in 
the first two books as dependent upon the forms of thought, 
Aristotle discusses, in the third book, which is about style, a form 
which is not distinguishable from the Isocratean oratorical style, 
except that he lays an emphasis perhaps on shorter periods and 
treats the oratorical figures very simply. The explanation is 
probably to be found in the fact that the two parts were composed 
for different purposes at different times. The first is the work of 
a philosopher seeking to explain the part that rhetoric is observed 
to play in the life of man, and is not meant to have anything 
to do with the practise of the art ; the second is a purely objective 
description of the form of style which he saw in actual use, the 
only describable, conventionalized form then in existence.^ Of 
course this explanation does not get rid of the essential incon- 
sistency of his two modes of treatment. Nothing can do that; for 
it is involved in Aristotle's theory, and we encounter here for the 
first time a phenomenon that meets us at every point in the later 
history of the intimate or essay style, namely, the slipperiness of 
all rhetorical theory when it tries to establish itself on anything 
other than the sensuous character of language and the social 
conventions that give it opportunity and effect. When it aspires 
to be the art of presenting things or thought in their essential 
character and their true lineaments, rhetoric at once begins to lose 
its identity and be dissolved into one or another of the sciences. 
It is an art. in short, and every art is a social convention. 

But we need go no further into this subject at present; what 

•• For the relation betweon the ideas of Plato and those of the Rhetoric 
Bee Cope, Oorgias, xxv-xsvi, and Hendrickson, Origin and Meaning of the 
Characters of Style, Amer. Journal of Phil., xxvi, 249-251. 

'On tlie inconsistency spoken of see Hendrickson, as above, 254-5. 
Norden speaks of inconsistencies of the same kind between the Rhetoric 
and other works of Aristotle (see Antike Kunstprosa, 125-6). 
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concerns ua is that Aristotle's Rhetoric exactly represents the state 
of unstable equilibrium which had necessarily followed Plato's 
attack upon oratory. A new use of prose-style had now attained 
general recognition as a form of art — ^in brief the use of style for 
the purposes of philosophy and as closely related to the art of 
dialectic; and on the basis of this new conception of the purpose 
of prose-discourse Aristotle had erected the theory of the art of 
rhetoric. But in the meantime the older, traditional, oratorical 
customs had not yielded to the vigor of Plato's attack, but on the 
contrary were as flourishing as ever, and were universally recog- 
nized, even by Aristotle, as displaying the form of style which, in 
a purely rhetorical sense, is the ideal and abstract best. In other 
words, theory and the tradition of practice were in conflict, and 
Aristotle had done nothing to reconcile them. 

The recognition of this diflEkjulty was what determined the next 
step in the development of Greek rhetorical theory. The followers 
of Aristotle resolved it in a purely empirical way by recognizing 
a division of prose-style into two distinct characters or genera, 
which henceforward played the leading role in all the rhetorical 
criticism of antiquity. At a later stage in the development a third 
"character" was added and appears in all Latin criticism; but in 
the most recent and much the best treatment of the subject this 
addition is considered as a makeshift which tends to confuse the 
principle on which the original division was based.' We shall 
have to speak of it in its place; but the main facts of modern 
stylistic history, as of the ancient, are best represented by a consid- 
eration of the two characters which first make their appearance 
in Theophrastus and are more clearly defined in later successors 
of Aristotle. 

The first was known as the genus grande or nobile. It was the 
rhetorical style of the Gorgianic tradition, and the adjectives used 
to describe it indicate the character it was originally supposed to 
have. When it was practised independently of the social and 
political conditions upon which it depends for its greatest success, 
its elaborate form and ornamental figures, studied merely for their 

• In all that concerns the history of the three characters of style and the 
relations between the genus grande and the genus humile in ancient theory, 
I follow the convincing article by Professor G. L. Hendrickson cited in the 
preceding notes, and its companion, " The Peripatetic Mean of Style and 
the Three Stylistic Characters, in vol. xxv of the same publication. 
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own charm, gave it a character of cultus, or empty ornateness; 
and it was so portrayed at certain periods by its opponents. But 
the true nature of the genus grande is to be broad and general in 
its scope, large and open in design, strong, energetic, vehement. 
Tacitus ridicules its degenerate practitioners as minstrels or 
dancers, in allusion to the musical beauty of their rhythms ; " but 
Cicero in more than one passage compares the true orator with 
the tragic actor, in allusion to the breadth and passion of his 
portrayal of life.^" 

The newer style, which had appeared in opposition to this, was 
known as the genus humile or suhmissum {detnissum) , but its 
quality is better indicated by the more descriptive appellations 
often given to it, or to branches or varieties of it: lene, suhtUe, 
insinuating, flexible, subtle. A style of this general character 
would naturally have many particular forms. It might, for 
instance, become a deliberately rude, formless, negligent style — 
decousu, as Montaigne says of his own — in order to express 
contempt for cultus, or even for rhetoric itself, and a love of 
"honest" simplicity; on the other hand, it might emulate the 
colloquial ease and mondanite at good conversation, in intended 
contrast with the vulgar pomp of public oratory, and be distin- 
guished as elegant, graceful, nitidus; or again it might declare its 
superiority to popular tastes, as in the hands of the Stoics, by 
affecting a scomfvd and significant brevity of utterance. All of 
these and other species of the genus were recognized by the ancients 
as actually existing, or as having existed at different 'times and 
places, and were distinguished by appropriate terms.*' But the 
genus as a whole is properly characterized by its origin in philosophy. 
Its function is to express individual variances of experience in 
contrast with the general and communal ideas which the open 
design of the oratorical style is so well adapted to contain. Its 

• Plerique jactant cantari saltarique commentarios suos. Dial, de Or., 26. 
It is interesting that the reformers of style in the Benaissance compared 
the corrupt medieval form of the genus grande to minstrel's elocution. See 
my Introduction to Lyly's Euphues, p. xlii. 

'"' For example, in Brutus 201 : Orandis et, ut ita dicam, tragicus orator. 

"See, for instance, the classification by Demetrius: graceful, plain, and 
arid; all of these being species which, in a diflferent classification from 
Demetrius', would form parts of the genus humile. See also Diogenes 
Laertius, Life of Zeno, and Quintilian, xn, 10, 20-27. 
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idiom is that of conversation or is adapted from it, in order that 
it may flow into and fill up all the nooks and crannies of reality 
and reproduce its exact image to attentive observation.^^ 

As to its specific rhetorical forms nothing needs to be said here ; 
they will be considered fully elsewhere. But a general point must 
be urged which is often, or usually, ignored by admirers of a genus 
humile, and even by those who practise it, though the neglect of 
it is a prolific source of aberration both in theory and practise. 
And this is the point that its rhetorical forms are modifications, 
adaptations of those of the oratorical style. The ancients were 
very slow to recognize any kind of literary customs other than oral 
ones; and even in the genres that were obviously meant for silent 
reading, such as the letter, the form of the style was controlled 
by the ear. This is a sound principle at aU times, and for all 
kinds of style, and its operation cannot be escaped even though it 
is forgotten or denied. There is only one rhetoric, the art of the 
beauty of spoken sounds. In oratory this beauty displays itself 
in its most obvious, explicit, exfoliated forms ; in the genus humile 
in much more delicate, implicit, or mingled ones. But the forms 
are ultimately the same, and whatever beauty of style we find 
in the most subtle and intimate kinds of discourse could be 
explained — ^if there were critics skillful and minute enough — ^in 
terms of oratorical effect. 

The history of Greek and Eoman style is chiefly the story of the 
relations of the genus grande and the genus humile. Theoretically 
the two kinds are not hostile or exclusive of each other; Cicero is 
always anxiously insisting that they are both necessary in their 
proper places and relations to the oratory that he dreamed of as 
the perfection of literary art. But in fact they almost always 
proved to be rivals ; and different schools, even long and important 
literary periods, distinguish themselves by their preference for 
one of them, their dislike of the other. 



" Quintilian's metaphor (xrt, 10, 37) is beautiful. Advising the Eomana 
to cultivate tlie grand style rather than the ' Attic,' he says: "Greek keels, 
even the little ones, know well their ports; let ours usually travel under 
fuller sails, with a stronger breeze swelling our canvas. . . . They have 
the art of threading their way through the shallows; I would seek some- 
what deeper waters, where my bark may be in no danger of foundering." 
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III 

It proved to be so again during the formative period of modem 
prose-style. The literary movement which is the subject of the 
present discussion was a successful attempt to substitute the 
philosophical genus humile for the oratorical genus grande in the 
general practice of authors and the general favor of readers. 

Both the customs and the spirit of sixteenth-century life 
demanded literary expression in oratorical forms. It was a period 
of social unity, or at least of social unities. Brittle, temporary, 
illusory, these unities were; yet they were effective and brilliant 
while they lasted, and created the congregational and social customs 
which are favorable to a spoken literature. Even the religious 
controversy, so destructive of European society in the long run, 
had the opposite effect at first. For it consolidated large masses 
of people in devotion to a common cause, and gathered them 
together in popular assemblies which listened with a new motive 
for attention to discourses in the traditional forms of popular 
oration. 

More important than all partisan loyalties, however, was the new 
feeling of national unity which made itself felt almost everywhere 
during this century. Whatever divisive forces were latent in the 
religious controversy were controlled and subordinated by centri- 
petal tendencies in the political world; and the bitterest sectarian 
foes were compelled to share, with at least a semblance of concord 
and common loyalty, in the dazzling social and public life that 
centered in the courts of princes and in the cities that swarmed 
about them and took them as their models of conduct and manners. 
We hear remarkably little, during this period, of solitary and 
contemplative existences, of local characters, or of the self-dependent 
individualism of the country-house. Everyone was present, either 
in fact or in idea, at court, and the most striking opportunities for 
literary distinction were offered at the constant gatherings, public 
or semi-public, more or less formal, which attended its various 
ceremonies and progresses and procedures. The occasions for the 
public display of stylistic art in the presence of the sovereign or 
one of his (or her) greater satellites were many: in the minor 
circles of courtiers and ladies-in-waiting they were innumerable. 
We should doubtless be greatly astonished, if we were able to 
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recover a complete picture of the court-life of the time, to observe 
how many of the uses of books like II Cortegiano, Guevara's Liiro 
Aureo, the Arcadia, and Euphues were oral rather than literary. 
It is probable that these books — and there is no reason why we 
should not add Ariosto's and Spenser's epics — ^were habitually read 
aloud in assemblies of which we can now form but a faint picture 
in our minds, and were indeed composed chiefly with a view to 
such performance. When we add that solitary reading with the 
eye was only beginning to be a customary form of entertainment, 
we are prepared to imderstand why the literary education of the 
Renaissance was almost wholly conducted by means of the practise 
of oratory. 

The various forms of prose-style that resulted from this training 
need not be distinguished here. They were as various, of course, 
as the elements of the literary tradition in which the Renaissance 
was living. They were partly (indeed chiefly) medieval, partly 
classical, partly popular or folk forms. But it is enough for our 
present purpose to observe that all of them, by whatever channels 
they had come to the culture of the sixteenth century, had their 
ultimate origin in the Gorgianic, or Isocratean type of oratory 
that we have been discussing in the preceding section. That this 
is true of the style taught by the orthodox humanists is well-known : 
their aim was to teach their pupils to " write Cicero." But it is 
also true of the many kinds of style due to the survival of medieval 
educational customs and social modes : the forms of preaching-style, 
for instance, that were prevalent until after the middle of the 
century, both in Latin and the vernacular; the style employed in 
letters composed for social display or amusement ; the aureate style 
affected by those accustomed to Renaissance courtly ceremony, as 
in the show-speeches of knights in tournaments, or in begging or 
complimentary addresses to sovereigns; and the literary cultismo 
practised in many moral treatises and romances, as by Guevara, 
Sidney, and Lyly. However unclassical all these may be in their 
effect upon our ears and taste, they have one character in common : 
they are all arrived at by the elaboration of the " schemes," or 
figures of sound, that have been described as the chief ornaments 
of the Isocratean oratory. And that is all that is necessary in 
order to fix them in their place in the one great European tradition 
of oratorical style. 

Against the literary tyranny of this tradition, and more particu- 
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larly against its sixteenth-century efflorescence, the representatives 
of the modern spirit of progress were in revolt during the last 
quarter of the century. The temporary unities of the Kenaissance 
were evidently breaking up; and the literary customs that had 
flowered upon them responded immediately to the tokens of their 
decay. The historian versed in the poetry of this period can de- 
tect the coming of the severer air of the seventeenth century in the 
new distaste that declares itself everywhere for the copious and 
flowing style of Ariosto and Spenser, and the " tedious uniformity " 
of Petrarcanism : the student of prose-style is made aware of it 
at an even earlier date by the eager malice with which some of 
the new leaders recognize the artificiality of the oratorical customs 
of their time. 

It was Muret, it seems, that remarkable prophet of seventeenth- 
century ideas, who first tossed this straw into the wind. In one 
of the latest and boldest of his academic discourses he asserts that 
the reasons for the practise of oratory in the time of his rhetorical 
predecessors, Bembo and Sadoleto, are no longer of any effect in 
the present age, because the real concerns of political life, and even 
the most important legal questions, are no longer decided in the 
public audience-chambers of the senates and courts, but in the 
private cabinets of ministers of state and in the intimacy of 
conversation." It was a cynical observation, perhaps, but a true 
one, justifying Machiavelli's wonderful realism at last, and fore- 
telling the Richelieus, Bacons, and Cecils of a later generation. 

Like his fellows in the new rationalism Muret arrived at his 
ideas by the first-hand study of facts. But he was like them too 
in that he desired to support his case by classical authority. The 
source of the passage just alluded to seems to be the discussion at 
the opening of the Rhetoric in which Aristotle explains that the 
justification of oratory is to be found in the imperfection and 
weakness of judgment characteristic of an uneducated public, 
incapable of distinguishing truth from error by the tedious 
processes of reason. Aristotle was perhaps the only ancient author 
whose authority was great enough to stand against that of Cicero 
on a question of this kind, and this famous statement in the 

" Oration of 1582, introducing his course on the Epistolae ad Atticum; 
see also his double oration of Z580, defending himself for the public teach- 
ing of Tacitus, which had made him the object of open attack and secret 
intrigue. 
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Rhetoric was eagerly seized on by the anti-oratorical critics of the 
seventeenth century: its echoes are heard from Muret and Bacon 
to Pascal and Arnauld. But the same idea came to the Anti- 
Ciceronian leaders from other ancient sources; and it is to be 
observed that they find a more specific appropriateness to the 
circumstances of their own time in the magnificent description of 
the decline of Eoman oratory during the Empire which Tacitus 
puts into the mouth of Maternus in his Dialogue.^* This passage 
played a great part in forming Muret's ideas; but the first clear 
intimation of its vital relation to modern life ia foimd in Mon- 
taigne's essay on The Vanity of Words (i, 51). After some intro- 
ductory words suggested by the Gorgias of Plato, and the passage of 
Aristotle already mentioned, Montaigne goes on to say that oratory 
has flourished most in states where "the vulgar, the ignorant, or 
the populace have had all power, as in Rhodes, Athens, and Eome," 
and in periods of turmoil and civil strife, as at Eome during the 
Republic ; " even as a rank, free, and untamed soil," he continues, 
"beareth the rankest and strongest weeds. 

Whereby it seemeth that those commonweala which depend of an abso- 
lute monarch have less need of it than others. For that foolishness and 
facility which is found in the common multitude, and which doth subject 
the same to be managed, persuaded, and led by the ears by the sweet- 
alluring and sense-entrancing sound of this harmony, without duly weigh- 
ing, knowing, or considering the truth of things by the force of reason: 
this facility and easy yielding, I say, is not so easily found in one only 
ruler, and it is more easy to warrant him from the impression of this 
poison by good institution and sound counsel. 

Is he looking back toward the Roman Empire or forward to the 
r%ime of absolutism beginning to be established in his own time? 
One cannot tell. In the literature of the period that was then 
beginning these two historical phenomena are always presenting 
themselves side by side. For example, in a passage of Etienne 
Pasquier, plainly suggested by the same discourse in Tacitus' 
dialogue : " Tels fanfares sont propres, en une democratie, a un 
orateur en tout voue et ententif a la surprise du peuple par doux 

"Chapters 36-41. Rigault, La Querelle des Anciens et des Modemes, 
Chapter i, has made an admirable use of this dialogue as one of the 
starting-points in antiquity of the modem idea of progress. An interest- 
ing paper might be written on the effect of the Anti-Ciceronian agitation 
on the growth of this idea. 
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traits et emmiellement de sa rhetorique: Ce qui ne se presenta 
one entre nous." " 

Political motives, however, were not the ones that weighed most 
with the Anti-Ciceronian leaders. Their scientific interests and 
above all their univeral preoccupation with moral questions played 
a still greater part in determining their rhetorical program. The 
old claims of philosophy to precedence over formal rhetoric, long 
ago asserted by Plato, are revived by them in much the old terms, 
and the only justification they will admit for the study of style ifi 
that it may assist in the attainment of the knowledge of oneself 
and of nature. " The art of writing and the art of managing one's 
life are one and the same thing" is the motto of Montaigne and 
all his followers. "As for me," writes Lipsius to Montaigne in 
1588, "I mightily scorn all those external and polite kinds of 
studies, whether philosophical or literary, and indeed every kind of 
knowledge that is not directed by prudence and judgment to the 
end of teaching the conduct of life." ^' Bacon deprecates the harsh 
treatment of rhetoric by Plato and labors its justification in the 
Advancement of Learning; but he treats it as a subordinate part 
of dialectic or logic, as Aristotle does, and in certain portions of 
its subject-matter as identical with moral or political philosophy.^^ 
Le Mothe le Vayer is more express and clear than any of his 
predecessors. They have all praised the new genres, the letter and 

"Works, Amsterdam ed. of 1723, 1, 2 (ed. FeuRere, Letter 1). Aadreas 
Schott develops at length the relation between the decline of oratory and 
the political conditions at the downfall of the Republic, in the prefatory 
letter (to Lipsius) of his edition of the elder Seneca. 

" Epp. Misc., n, 41. 

"Book II {De Augmentis Bcientiarum, vr, chap. 3). "For although in 
true value it is inferior to wisdom, . . . yet with people it is the more 
mighty." Its function is " to contract a confederacy between the Reason 
and Imagination against the Affections"; and again: "Logic handleth 
reason exact and in truth, and Rhetoric handleth it as it is planted in 
popular opinions and manners." The chief defect that he notes in the 
study of rhetoric is that too little attention has been paid to the study of 
private modes of discourse. In this art orators are likely to be defective, 
" whilst by the observing their vrell-graced forms of speech they lose the 
volubility (i. e., the subtlety or flexibility) of application." He then pro- 
ceeds to supply this defect in part by making a collection of aphorisms 
and antitheses on the moral and political life of man, which he greatly 
extended in the De Augmentis, observing that whether this belongs to 
politics (prudential wisdom) or to rhetoric is a question of no importance. 
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the essay; but he professes at the beginning of his discussion of 
rhetoric ^* to treat of written style alone, la rhetorique des livres, 
a style to be read, not heard : all that has to do with speaking he 
repudiates. 

This is the general attitude of the leaders of opinion in the 
first half of the century. In the second half it is not changed, but, 
on the contrary, is more clearly defined. Bayle speaks of the 
faux Sclat of oratory. " Ces messieurs la (les orateurs) ne se 
soucient gu6re d'eclairer I'esprit ... Us vont droit au coeur, et 
non pas droit a I'entendement : ils tachent d'exciter I'amour, la 
haine, la colere," ^' Bayle displays the scorn and intolerance that 
have always been characteristic of the scientific rationalist; but 
with proper deductions his opinions may be taken as characteristic 
of the age of La Bruyere, Arnauld, Fenelon, and Malebranche, of 
the Port-Eoyal community and the Eoyal Society of London. The 
temporary success of Puritanism and Quietism, the rapid progress 
of scientific method, and the diffusion of Cartesian ideas, all in 
their different ways helped to create a taste for a bare and level 
prose-style adapted merely to the exact portrayal of things as they 
are. The severest theorists indeed can hardly be brought to recog- 
nize a difference between logic and rhetoric; while even the most 
liberal would exclude the characteristic beauties of oratorical form 
from the legitimate resources of literary art. Persuasion is indeed 
the object of rhetoric. But the legitimate means of attaining this 
end, they constantly assert, is not by the sensuous appeal of 
oratorical rhythm, but, on the contrary, by portraying in one's 
style exactly those athletic movements of the mind by which it 
arrives at a sense of reality and the true knowledge of itself and 
the world.*" F&ielon is the harshest critic of Isocrates and his 

"De VEloquence Frangoise (Works, iv, Paris, 1684), pp. 4-7. He al«o 
has a treatise Sur la Composition et sur la Lecture des Livres (Works, 
vol. xui). Whether a work had ever been written before on this subject 
I cannot say. 

^'Oeuvres Diverses, ni, 178. Compare same, i, 645, vi; and his Diction- 
naire, b. v. Pitiscus, A. 

"• " La principale partie de Eloquence consiste ft concevoir f ortement les 
choses et a les exprimer en sorte qu'on en porte dans I'esprit dea auditeurs 
une image vive et lumineuse, qui ne pr£sente pas seulement les choses toute 
nues, mais aussi les mouvements avec lesquels on les conceit." Arnauld, 
Logique, m, diap. 9. CJompare Ftoelon, Dialogues sur I'Eloquence II: 
"Toute I'gloquence se rMuit fl prouver, ft peindre et ft toucher." And 
again: "La vive peinture des choses est comme I'flme de I'^loquence." 
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school — he was aware that this included Bossuet — that the century 
produced ; " and Malebranche proposed to correct the too-imagina- 
tive prose of the age of Montaigne and Bacon by applying to it 
its own rationalistic criticism with a rigor that Montaigne and 
Bacon never dreamed of.'" 

In short, though this was the period when the Isocratean model 
was revived by Bossuet, the critics were all on the side of the 
severer style, and most of them were either hostile or indiilerent 
to oratory in all its forms. The doctrine of the genus humile was 
taaught everywhere. 

Up to this point we have not mentioned the word Attic, which 
is the object of the discussion. We have considered only the two 
great modes of style, the grand and the familiar, and the relation 
of the ancient rivalry between them to the theory of modem Anti- 
Ciceronianism. This, however, is the proper approach to our 
subject. For in the controversies of the Anti-Ciceronians "Attic 
style" means to all intents and purposes the genus humile or 
suhtile, "Asiatic" describes the florid, oratorical style of Cicero's 
early orations or any style ancient or modem distinguished by the 
same copious periodic form and the Gorgianic figures that attend 
upon it. 'Attic' is always associated with philosophy and the 
ars bene vivendi, ' Asiatic ' with the cultus of conventional oratory. 
This is not the usual modern method of relating the two terms. 
Probably the fault now most commonly associated with Asian- 
ism is one to which the Anti-Ciceronians of the seventeenth 
century were themselves peculiarly liable when they used the 
characteristic forms of their art for oratorical purposes. We think 
of the tumor, the exaggerated emphasis, the monstrous abuse of 
metaphor in the preaching of the first half of the century in all 
the European countries ; or of qualities dangerously related to these 
in the non-oratorical prose writings of Donne, Gracian, Malvezzi, 
and other masters of the 'conceit'; or even of tendencies of the 
same kind that we may observe in writers so normal as Lipsius, 

"See a passage near the beginning of the first dialogue, and a more 
interesting one near the end of the second, in which Pgnelon seems to 
apprehend not only the connection between Bossuet and Isocratea, but the 
Isocratean character of medieval Latin preaching-style. 

"See the passages of La Recherche de la VMtii cited on a later page 
(p. 127, n. 04). 
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Bacon, Balzac, and Browne. There is a kind of Asianism, in short, 
that arises from a constant effort to speak with point and signifi- 
cance, as well as from an excessive use of the ornate figures of sound, 
from too much love of expressiveness as weU as from the cult of 
form ; and inasmuch as this vice was more familiar to the reformers 
at the end of the century than the other, and was the one that was 
in immediate need of correction at that time, it has taken its place 
in our traditions as typical Asianism. But the Anti-Ciceronians 
were not aware that they were faUiag into error through an excess 
of their own qualities ; they called themselves " Attic " because they 
avoided certain traits of style which they disliked, and did not 
observe that they sometimes ceased to be Attic through avoiding 
and disliking them too much. It is true therefore that their use 
of the terms was a one-sided and inadequate interpretation of their 
meaning in ancient criticism.^* But on the other hand, it is fair 
to remark that so is the present use, and indeed that the seventeenth 
century was far more nearly in accord with the ancient ideas of the 
character of Attic prose than we are. Through the influence of 
eighteenth-century tastes we have come to associate it with the laws 
of taste and good form imposed by a slightly frivolous, or at least 
not very intellectual, social custom ; and have lost sight of the fact 
that it had its original in philosophy rather than in the manners 
of "the world," and preserved its philosophical associations in 
antiquity through all its transmutations. This fact the Anti- 
Ciceronians of the seventeenth century never forgot. It was the 
basis of their distinction between Attic and Asian prose. 

The evidence on this point is clear and decisive, and begins with 
the earliest phases of the sixteenth-century Ciceronian controversy. 
Erasmus, however, is the only witness that we shall need to cite 
from the first period. Throughout the Ciceronianus ''Attic' denotes 
opposition to the copiousness of Cicero, and fondness for a scientific 

*■ In antiquity, however, there was much the same variation of usage as 
that described in the text. The opponents of Cicero always tended to 
identify Asianism with the oratorical cultus, just as the modern Anti- 
Ciceronians did; but of course the prevalent doctrine was that there are 
two ways of becoming Asian : aut nimio cultu aut nimio tumore; either by 
studying too zealously the orationis cultus (as Bembo, Lyly, and many 
sixteenth-century writers did) or by exaggerating the sententiarum ve- 
nustas (as Montaigne, Lipsius, Browne did in the seventeenth century). 
See Hendrickson, xxvi, p. 287, where the appropriate passages from Dio- 
medes, Cicero, and St. Augustine are cited. 
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or philosophical brevity, marked by the same tendency toward 
ingenuity and point which accompanied the genus humile in ancient 
times. Speaking of the humanist Lazare de Baif, one of the 
interlocutors says: "He prefers to be pointed {argutus'], it seems, 
Attic rather than Ciceronian." ^* William Grocyn " was always 
inclined to the epistolary pointedness, loving laoonism and appro- 
priateness of style; ^' in this genre certainly one would call him 
nothing but Attic; indeed he aimed at nothing else, and when he 
read any writings of Cicero would say that he could not endure 
his fulness of expression." ^' Linacre, again, " surpasses an 
Attic in the repression of his feelings ... ; he has studied to be 
unlike Cicero." ^' Scaliger, answering Erasmus, bullies and berates 
him for calling Cicero "redundant and Asiatic."^* Improperly 
of course; for Erasmus is using these opprobrious words only in 
echoing Cicero's own criticism of his earlier orations, and is careful 
to point out the variety of styles in his works. StiU Cicero is 
prevailingly a copious and ornate orator. Controversy is never 
nice and discriminating ; and Cicero continues ' Asian ' to the end 
of Anti-Ciceronian history. Lipsius, for example, writes in 1586; 
" I love Cicero ; I even used to imitate him ; but I have become a 
man, and my tastes have changed. Asiatic feasts have ceased to 
please me ; I prefer the Attic."^* 

'Attic,' however, by this time was beginning to be more fuUy 
defined, and all its ancient associations re-awakened in defense of 
it. Erik van der Putten (or Puteanus), evidently a follower of 
Lipsius, publishes a rhetoric of * Laconism,' in which he marshals 
an array of "brief" ancient writers, Thucydides, Cato, Tacitus, 
especially, who are properly called Attics, he says, because they 
are so reticent, so incisive, so significant. But this term is inade- 
quate to express their true glory; they may better, he thinks, be 

" Opera Omnia, Leyden 1703-1710, vol. I, col. 1012A. 

"^ Proprietatem sermonis: on the technical meaning of this term in the 
theory of the genus humile see below, pp. 114-117. 

« Col. 1012 E. 

='Ib., ib. In Column 989 F, paraphrasing Horace's description of the 
brief style that tends to obscurity, he calls it Atticism, though Horace has 
nothing to suggest this. 

^ Pro M. T. Cicerone, Paris 1531, section 68 and elsewhere. 

" Epp. Misc., n, 10. 
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called the Spartans.'" Later Balzac in the Preface to his Socrate 
Chretien (1652), makes the same distinction. " Que si nostre zele 
ne pent s'arrester dans nostre coeur: Qu'il en sorte a la bonne 
heure ! Mais qu'il se retranche dans le stile de Lacedemone : Pour 
le moins dans I'Atticisme: Au pis aller, quU ne deborde pas par 
ces Harangues Asiatiques, ou il faut prendre trois fois haleine pour 
arriver a la fin d'une periode." Further on he is more exact, and 
speaks of the "Attiques de Eome, qui oontrefaisoient Brutus, et 
n'imiterent pas Ciceron," meaning Seneca and his school. 

Great progress in critical discrimination and historical knowledge 
has evidently been made since the sixteenth century. This progress 
continues in a later generation; and the clearest witness of all is 
Pere Bonhours. He has the prose o f the century in perspective : its 
faults and dangers are vividly before his mind, and he sees that they 
are immediately connected with the imitation of the ancient models 
of the acute and subtle genus humile, Tacitus, Lucan, Seneca : yet, 
he says, I am still an Attic in my tastes; and what he means by 
that is exactly shown in a passage from an earlier work,'^ every 
sentence of which is important for our purpose. He is speaking 
of the French language, and says that what he admires most in it 
is "that it is clear without being too diffuse (etendue). (There is 
perhaps nothing that is less to my taste than the Asiatic style.) 
It takes pleasure in conveying a great deal of meaning in a few 
words. Brevity is pleasing to it, and it is for this reason that it 
cannot endure periods that are too long, epithets that are not 
necessary, pure synonyms that add nothing to the meaning, and 
serve only to fill out the cadence (nomire). . . . The first care of 
our language is to content the mind (esprit) and not to tickle 
the ear. It has more regard to good sense than to beautiful cadence. 
I teU you once again, nothing is more natural to it than a reason- 

" De Laconismo, Louvain 1609. Van der Putten was Llpsius' successor 
in the chair of rhetoric at Louvain, and was on« of those disciples of his 
who caused his contemporaries to speak of him in the terms that Quin- 
tilian used of Seneca, as " the man upon whose faults a sect was founded." 
Ideas adapt themselves to the size of the minds they find a lodging in, and 
it is not Lipsius' fault altogether that concettismo of one kind or another 
makes its appearance so soon in the style of his followers. Van der Putten 
thinks (p. 78-9) that there is too much copia in Demosthenes and the 
other Attic orators! 

" Entretiens d'Ariste et d'Evgine, 1671. 
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able brevity." The form of the opposition between ' Attic ' and 
* Asian ' in the seventeenth-century mind is more exactly expressed 
in the various phrases and turns of this passage than in any other 
that we shall be likely to find. 

IV 

The aim of the literary historian is the utmost simplification 
that is consistent with the actual variety of the facts he deals 
with; and in the preceding pages we have been trying to make 
our generalization broad enough to include all the significant facta 
of seventeenth-century prose-style. But on the other hand, the 
uniformity of any large set of phenomena is only interesting in 
relation with their diversity. The genus humiJe had a history in 
antiquity running through seven or eight centuries, and during 
that period developed various phases of theory and various forms 
of style, most of which were known to the leaders of Anti-Cice- 
ronianism and played their different parts in the drama of rhetor- 
ical controversy in the seventeenth century. To distinguish these 
phases, and the character and extent of the influence that each of 
them had in the period we are studying, is no less important than 
to observe the general tendency that is common to them all; and 
this will be the purpose of all the rest of our discussion. 

The earlier Greek phases of this history — the only ones that 
we have considered up to this point — ^were of minor importance 
in determining the actual forms that prose-style took in the 
seventeenth century ; and if we only wanted to know what models 
it coTild imitate we might confine our attention to the Stoic 
school of rhetoric that triumphed over Ciceronian oratory in the 
first century of the Roman Empire. But, on the other hand, the 
critics whose business it was to defend and explain it were weU 
acquainted with its purer sources in the classical period of Greek 
culture; and they very often, one might say usually, defended 
or concealed their real use of the inferior " Atticism " of Seneca 
and Tacitus by claiming the sanction of greater names than these. 
Unless we can interpret the disingenuousness of men laboring 
under the imputation of literary heresy we shall constantly be 
puzzled in reading their manifestoes. Three names associated with 
three phases of the history of genus humile in the classical Greek 
period occur with some frequency in their writings, those of Plato 
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(or Socrates), Aristotle, and Demosthenes; and in the present 
section we will take up briefly each of these phases, with reference 
to its place in seventeenth-century prose-criticism — ^reserving for 
the proper point the explanation of the paradox of describing the 
style of Demosthenes as a phase of the genus humile. 

1. Of the first not much needs to be said. The nature of the 
controversy recorded in the Gorgias and Phaedrus was of course 
known to the Anti-Ciceronian leaders; and they knew perfectly 
well, moreover, that the Isocratean, or Gorgian rhetoric was of 
essentially the same kind as the Ciceronian rhetoric taught by the 
orthodox humanists of the sixteenth century. It would have been 
strange if they had not used the name of Plato in propagating 
their new taste for a philosophical and intimate prose, or had not 
detected the similarity of the aims of their opponents to those of 
the ancient sophistic rhetoricians. It was in fact their occasional 
practise to apply to these teachers and their seventeenth-century 
successors the old name of " sophists." ^' 

There was an additional motive, however, for the revival of this 
ancient controversy, which will strike the modern reader as a 
curiosity of literary history. The new " Attics " were nine-tenths 
Stoic in their morals, as they were in their rhetoric. But Stoicism 
was stigmatized as heresy — especially when it called itself " Chris- 
tian " — at every distributing center of Catholic orthodoxy ; at Kome 
itself it was under constant surveillance. In these circimistances 
the name of Socrates was a convenient disguise, partly because it 
was not hard to wrench his philosophy into a Stoic form, and partly 
because his conduct on his trial and the manner of his death had 
long given him a place among those who had fallen as martyrs of 
the struggle against conventionaal sentimentality. Quevedo occa- 
sioned no surprise when he linked the names of Socrates, Cato, and 
Job in his Stoic hagiology ; *' and Balzac's title Le Socrate Chretien 
could easily be read in its real sense of le stoique chrStien. 

For these reasons, then, we occasionally meet with the names of 
Plato and Socrates in the propaganda of the new school. But as 
far as the form of its style was concerned the earliest masters of 
Attic had but little influence upon it. In the first half of the 

"See Balzac, De la Orande Eloquence, Works 1665, vol. 2, pp. 518 ff., 
and the works of Naud6, passim. 
"See E. M6iimiie, La Vie et les Oeuvrea de . . . Quevedo, Paris 1888, 

p. ass. 
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century it is almost safe to say that they had none. In the 
second, on the other hand, there were several ambitious revivals of 
Hellenism, both in England and France, and the name of Plato 
is often heard as that of a writer and a model to be imitated. 
Thus the Chevalier de M4r6 proposes a purely Greek literary 
program: Plato in prose and Homer in verse are the preferred 
models, and next to these (since one must do lip-service, at least, 
to oratory) Demosthenes.'* But there is some disingenuousness 
in this and similar professions. The actual style of de Mer6 does 
not differ in kind from that of St. Evremond, for example, which 
was formed in the "libertine" school of the first half of the 
century and " corrected " by the new mondanite of the second. 
Like other representative critics of his century, de M^re calls 
himself an Attic; but he had already discovered the eighteenth- 
century formula in which Atticism is identified with the "agree- 
able" style of I'honnete hommej and this is a style very different 
from Plato's. 

With less emphasis the same statement can be made of the style 
of Fenelon in his Dialogues. Though it superficially resembles the 
model it imitates, its Platonism is but a thin disguise of the 
romantic and Christian poetry that we are familiar with in his 
other prose writings. Indeed there is but one prose-style of the 
seventeenth century that will stand a comparison, either in kind 
or quality, with that of Plato: the prose-style of the Lettres 
Provincialesj and Pascal is neither deceived nor disingenuous 
about the sources of this. He acknowledges that it has been formed 
by the imitation of the same Stoic models that were in favor in 
the first half of the century.** 

The most important part played by Plato was to perpetuate the 
idea of an " Attic " style, with new and somewhat different 
associations, in the second half of the century, at a time when 
the Latin models of such a style, heretofore in favor, had begun 
to be discredited. 

"Here's "Attioisme mondain" is very exactly described and placed in 
its true relations by Strowski, Pascal et son Temps, vol. n, chapter 8, and 
vol. m, chapter 7. 

" " La maniere d'ficrire d'Epictfite, de Montaigne, et de Salomon de Tultie 
(that is, of Pascal himself in the Lettres Provinciales) est le plus d'usage, 
etc." Pensies, I, 18, ed. Brunschvig, p. 327. See also his Entretien sur 
EpicUte et Montaigne. 
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2. The part played by Aristotle was much greater. Of course 
neither his Rhetoric nor any other of his surviving works could 
serve as a model for stylistic imitation, as the works of Plato could. 
Yet it is probably correct to say that certain forms of seventeenth- 
century prose-style are chiefly due to the attempt to apply directly, 
in practise, ideas concerning the relation between logic and rhetoric 
gathered from the first two books of the Rhetoric. This is probably 
true of styles so different in their associations as that recommended 
by the Royal Society of London and often used by its scientific 
contributors and that imposed upon the writers of the Port Royal 
Community by their teachers. Both of these are characterized by 
a deliberate plainness which Aristotle would have been far from 
recommending for literary use; but they both seem to rest finally 
on Aristotle's resolution of the forms of rhetorical persuasion into 
forms of syllogistic reasoning. 

The importance of his influence upon the forms of style was as 
nothing, however, when compared with that of his influence on 
the theory of the Attic school. The advocates of a style suited to 
philosophical thought needed a classical authority for their support 
as unquestionable and orthodox as that of Cicero, and Aristotle's 
Rhetoric provided them with what they needed. The rhetorical 
aphorisms and discussions in Seneca's letters expressed their ideas, 
it is true, in popular and telling ways. They served the purposes 
of Attics who did not need to profess any great amount of classical 
learning or any profound knowledge of rhetorical theory. But 
Muret, Bacon, Hobbes, and the teachers of Port Eoyal — ^the men 
whose task was to lay the philosophical foundations of seventeenth- 
century siyle — ^were all Aristotelian at first hand, while many 
others, Lipsius, Descartes, and so on, obtained their ideas from the 
same source, though perhaps less directly. To show adequately 
the relation of each of these philosophers to the Rhetoric would be 
a task far beyond our present limits ; but at least it may be taken 
for granted that seventeenth-century Anti-Ciceronianism, like all 
other historical movements of protest against the excessive study 
of rhetorical form, derives its ultimate authority from the first two 
books of that work." Even its third book proved useful. For its 

"Muret's dependence upon Aristotle has been mentioned on an earlier 
page. One of the characteristic exprewiions of his irony was his choice 
of the Rhetoric instead of a Ciceronian subject for hia course in 1576-7, 
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description of the usual Isocratean oratorical forms was taken for 
what it was, a mere conventional recognition of existing customs; 
whereas its highly original treatment of Enthymemes was often 
employed for guidance in the art of forming aphorisms and antir- 
theta in which the seventeenth century arrived at absolute perfec- 
tion, and its treatment of the metaphor was often appealed to by 
the new Attics in defence of their favorite figure.*' It is some- 
what astonishing to find Aristotle quoted in justification of the 
devices of style by which concettismo achieves its dubious effect of 
power; but concettismo is, in fact, implicit in any "rhetoric of 
thought," such as Aristotle's was. 

3. The third phase of Greek influence, namely that of Attic 
oratory, requires a larger discussion ; for it involves the re-opening 
of the subject of the genera dicendi. Hitherto we have considered 
only two genera, or * characters,' and this, as we have said, appears 
to have been the original form of the classification. The genus 
humile arose in opposition to oratory, as the appropriate language 
of intimate philosophical discussion; and the Gorgianic kind of 
rhetoric which was then regarded as the only, or at least the 
typical, form of oratorical style, then properly assimied the name 
of the genus grande in contrast with it. But a kind of oratory 

when he had been badgered into a temporary renunciation of the new 
anti-rhetorical studies of the rationalists. See Dejob, M.-A. Muret, Paris 
1881, pp. 293-€. Dejob fails to interpret Muret's career in an intelligible 
fashion because he does not understand the " Attic " movement and its 
intellectual implications. — Aristotelianism manifests itself clearly in the 
subordinate relation of rhetoric to dialectics and ethics in Bacon's Ad- 
vancement and in the Port Royal treatises. On this point see Jacquinet, 
Baconi de re litteraria judicia, Paris 1863, pp. 48-51. 

" The raptures of the concettisti in praise of metaphor may be studied 
in Gracian, Agudeza y Arte de Ingenio, Uadrid, 1642, 1C48, etc., passim; in 
PaUavicino, Trattato sullo Btile e sul Dialogo, 1646, etc., chapter 7 ("si 
chiama reina delle figure") ; and in Tesauro, II Cannocchiale Aristotelioo, 
1654, p. 316 ("il pin pellegrino e mirabile . . . parte dell' umano intel- 
letto"). But Bouhours, the determined corrector of concettismo, is not 
less an admirer. See La Maniire de bien Penser, 1687, pp. 20-21. The 
whole theory of concettismo is derived from Aristotle, especially Book IT, 
chapters 22-24 (on Enthymemes) and Book III, chapter 2, sections 8-15 
(on Metaphors). This point has been admirably brought out in the old 
work by Ferri, De VSloguence, Paris, 1789, pp. 228-233, the only discussion 
I know of in which the preeminence of prose over poetry in any proper 
consideration of the seventeenth-century conceit is observed. 
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arose at Athens during the fourth century which was not open to 
the charges brought against the Gorgian rhetoric by Socrates and 
Plato, which, on the contrary, had some of the same qualities that 
the masters of the gentis humile arrogated to themselves, an ora- 
tory disdainful of the eyimnetries and melodious cadences of the 
Isocratean model and professing to make its effect by the direct 
portrayal of the mind of the speaker and of the circumstances by 
which he has been aroused to vehement feeling. This later type 
of oratory was of course familFar to the post-Aristotelian theorists 
who adopted the bipartite division ; but so strong was the tradition 
of the earlier type of oratory that they took no account of it in 
their theory. They merely wished to represent the dichotomy of 
style in its original and most striking form. When, however, the 
oratory of Lysias and Demosthenes and their school had at last 
taken so firm a place in the tradition that they could no longer be 
disregarded in the doctrine of the genera, a curious situation pre- 
sented itself. For now a mode of style had to be recognized which 
was allied in its rhetorical form and procedure with the genus 
humile, yet was unmistakedly grander than the genus grande and 
had the same uses. Nothing but disorder could result from such 
an anomaly ; and in fact the adjustment that was finally made was 
little better than a confused and lUogical working arrangement. 
The "Attic" oratory of Demosthenes usurped the title of the 
genus grande; the genus humile remained undisturbed in its old 
functions and character ; and a third genus was added to take care 
of the Isocratean oratory, and was given the name of the genus 
medium (modicum, temperatum, etc.), though this name does not 
appropriately represent either the historical or the formal relation 
of the Isocratean style to the other two. In the time of Cicero it 
had become customary to define the character of the three genera 
more fuUy by a reference to the effect of each upon the audience. 
The genus humile is best adopted to teaching or telling its hearers 
something; the genus medium delights them or gives them pleas- 
ure ; the genus grande rouses them and excites them to action." 

It is true that this explanation of the development of the tri- 
partite classification is not so clearly documented as we should like 
to have it. It is only probable. But it is the result of what seems 

"This interpreitation of the relation of the three characters follows that 
of Hendridtson in the artidee mentioned in a former note (see p. 87). 
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the best investigation of the subject, and it at least explains. We 
may now add that the treatment of the three styles in the seven- 
teenth century tends to confirm it, because it shows a similar solu- 
tion of the problem by men placed in a situation strikingly like 
that of the ancient theorists. 

The aim of the founders of seventeenth-century prose style was 
to domesticate a genus humile. The movement inaugurated by the 
Anti-Ciceronian leaders. Bacon, Montaigne, Lipsius, was like that 
of Plato and Socrates and their followers in that it was meant to 
make and legalize a breach between oratory and philosophy, and 
to establish in general use a style meant to express reality more 
acutely and intimately than oratory can hope to do. And the form 
of oratory which was present to their eyes in the usage of their 
own age was, as we have seen, the same Isocratean form that the 
founders of the ancient genus humile had before them. But the 
seventeenth century could not sacrifice its love of grandeur and 
nobility to its love of philosophic truth any more than the Athens 
of the fourth century could. It was, indeed, an age that for pecu- 
liar reasons, affected solemnity, a kind of somber magnificence, in 
all the forms of its artistic expression. It was the immediate heir 
of the Eenaissance, for one thing, and came naturally by a taste 
for pomp and grandiosity ; but, furthermore, the peculiar political 
and religious temper of the time, especially as it came under Cath- 
olic and Anglo-Catholic influence, tended to strengthen these in- 
clinations and to give them a special character. " Persuade the 
King in greatness," said Bacon in the confidence of his private 
journal; and the words might be taken as an index of the temper 
in which some of the most representative art of his age was pro- 
duced. It was the age of the Baroque in sculpture and archi- 
tecture; of the intense and profound Catholicism of El Greco; of 
the conscious Eomanization of moral ideals; of the dogma and 
ceremony of absolutism; and of the elaboration, in sermon and 
essay, of a sombre liturgy of Death. 

Such an age could not be satisfied with the intimate and dialectic 
uses of prose alone. It needed them and made the most of them ; 
but its rhetorical preceptors must also hold up before it the image 
of a great and noble oratory, greater and nobler even than the 
Ciceronian, but as free from Cicero's 'Asianism,' as 'Attic,' as 
their own philoosphical essay-style. They need not actually achieve 
this style, it is true, in their own practise; but even though it 
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should prove to be far beyond its powers, the seventeenth century 
demanded the contemplation of such a model as the ideal form to 
" persuade it in greatness." ^^ The name of Demosthenes there- 
fore appears in the writings of the Anti-Ciceronian rhetoricians 
from the beginning of the century to the end as the symbol of the 
genus grande in the Attic manner. Bacon, in a letter written in 
the name of Essex, says that if one must study oratory, Demos- 
thenes (not Cicero) is the model to be imitated.*" Fenelon, oppos- 
ing the Isocrateanism of preaching style — ^which had been revived 
in the eloquence of Bossuet and his followers — eloquently proclaims 
the superiority of the greater Attic orator.*^ And between these 
two great critics there are many that utter the same sentiment. 
But it was Balzac who made the name of Demosthenes his trade- 
mark or heraldic device. The sum and substance of his writings 
on the subject of style is that he aims to produce a union of Attic 
quality with the grand manner of a " heroic " oratory, to combine 
the virtue of Brutus's style, as he says in one place, with that of 
Cicero's, the naturalism, that is, of the one with the eloquence of 
the other.'*' For the purposes of this program the authors who 
served as the models of his own style — Seneca, Tacitus, and Tertul- 
lian — were ill-adapted, and he publicly repudiated them — ^with a 
disingenuousness which was justified perhaps by a lofty purpose — 
as inferior and debased Attics, professing to iind the only model 
of the true heroic style in Demosthenes, or perhaps in the late 
' Attic ' orations of Cicero against Antony.*^ 

Balzac took all this program with a grand seriousness worthy 
of it. It expressed a genuine will toward la grande eloquence. 
But judged by his practise, or that of any one else of his time, it 

^ Compare with this phrase of Bacon's one of Balzac's, wholly charac- 
teristic of him. In his later works, he says, he has written most on poli- 
tical themes, and his aim in these productions has been to express himself 
" de ce qu'il y a de plus magnifique et de plus pompeiix en la vie active." 

* Spedding's Life and Letters, n, 21-26. 

"^ Dialogues sur I'Moquence I, near the beginning, ll, near the end. 
Lipsius, in his Judicium supra Senecam, prefixed to his edition of Seneca 
(1605), anticipates Balzac's theory. See also the same use of Demosthenes' 
name and credit in Caussin's Eloquentia Sacra et Eumana (1619), rt, 
chapter on the Anti-Cicerones. 

^ Avant-propos to his Socrate Chretien, and Paraphrase, ou de la Orande 
Eloquence; also the attack of an enemy in the Lettres de Phyllarque A 
Ariste, and Ogier's answer in his Apologie pour M. Balsac. 
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has as much significance as a flare of trumpets or a pyrotechnic 
display. The kind of Attic practised in the seventeenth century 
could not combine with the magnificence of oratory to advantage, 
and the bizarre effects so common in the sermons and panegyrics 
of the first half of the century are the monstrous births that 
proceeded from the unnatural union between them. The taste of 
the age was not equal to the Athenian feat of being simple and 
grand at once; and when Bossuet turned from his early studies 
in Attic ingenuity and point to the reform of oratorical style, it 
was not the example of Demosthenes or Lysias that served his turn, 
but the old conventional oratorical model of Isocrates, and the 
medieval preachers. 

The professed study of Demosthenes' oratory, in short, had but 
little practical eifect upon seventeenth-century prose ; and the same 
thing is true of all other Hellenistic programs of style in France 
and England during the period of Balzac and the generation that 
immediately followed him. Some of them were important as indi- 
cating new turns of thought and a widening of literary horizons ; 
but none of them and not all of them taken together, had a decisive 
influence on the form of vernacular style, or provided models that 
could be effectively imitated. Concerning the first haH of the 
seventeenth century and the generation that preceded it a much 
stronger statement than this must be made. The truth about this 
period can only be expressed by sapng that it was anti-Greek. 
The study of Hellenistic culture had become associated with the 
ornamental learning, the flowery science, of the humanists. " The 
wisdom of the Greeks," said Bacon, "was rhetorical; it expended 
itself upon words, and had little to do with the search after truth." 
This statement has a strange sound in modern ears; and in fact 
Bacon would have expressed the opinion of his age better if he had 
made it more carefully. We coidd not object if he had said that 
the Greeks were speculative and rhetorical ; and the age of Bacon, 
Montaigne, and Descartes was equally averse to disinterested 
speculation and disinterested rhetorical beauty. The new ration- 
alists were incapable, in short, of understanding the value of Greek 
culture; and even though they had been able to form a juster 
estimate of it, they would still have rejected it merely on the 
practical ground that it was too remote, too ancient, conveyed in 
a language too foreign to their own. It is thus that we are to 
explain the bravado of Burton and Descartes, and several other 
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great scholars of the time, who professed that they knew no Greek 
or had forgotten what little they had been taugh.*' 

The culture of the period from 1575 to 1650 is almost wholly 
Latinistic; and we must seek for the models on which it chiefly 
formed its style in the forms of Latin prose which it considered 
Attic. 



The history of Latin prose-style during the classical period 
displays the same constant tendency to a rivalry and opposition 
between two great characters of style that prevailed in Greece ; and 
indeed from the time that the facts begin to be clear enough 
for exact historical statement this rivalry is conducted under the 
direct influence of Greek theory and largely in imitation of it. 
But there was a difference, due to a difference in the characters 
of the two races, which manifests itself especially in the associations 
that attached themselves to the genus humile. In Greece, as we 
have seen, this * character ' of style originated in philosophy and 
arose, later than the other, out of a protest against the emptiness 
and Tuureality of oratory. In Eome, on the other hand, it had its 
roots in the very beginnings of Roman life, and was originally the 
expression of the practical and unphilosophical nature of the Roman 
people. In its first phases it was certainly not a literary style at 
all, or at least owed nothing to formal rhetorical method ; and the 
beauties that were later seen or imagined in it were merely the 
natural expressions of the soldierly and rustic character of the 
early Roman gentlemen, the accidental effects of art that sometimes 
arise spontaneously from a Spartan or Puritan contempt of art. 

So at least we may suppose. Almost nothing remains to show 
what it actually was, and we cannot say with assurance how much 
of the character attributed to it was due to the philosophic theories 
of the days when Roman thought had already been profoundly 
affected by the Stoicism of later Greek culture. Probably there 
is general truth in the idea then prevalent that there had been a 

"Montaigne's reason for not reading Greek is characteristic of the period; 
"I am not satisfied with a half-understanding" (n, 10; see also I, 26). 
On the Latinization of culture in this age see an excellent passage by 
Nisard, La Litt. Fr., i, 429-30; also Brunetiftre, l't!volution des Genres, 
p. 63; Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, p. 186. 
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severe early Koman prose expressive of the national character ; and 
whether there was or was not the belief in it had its effects 
upon the later prose, and the genus humile at Rome took from it 
associations of virility and sturdy practical purpose, associations 
with primitive and archaic forms of virtue, which always made it 
something different from its Greek counterpart even after Roman 
culture had been generally Hellenized. To these associations the 
genus humile owed part of its great success during the Empire, 
largely because they transported the men of that age to a different 
world from their own; and it had the same value once again in 
the seventeenth century to those who were reviving at that time 
" Roman " and Stoic conceptions of literary style. But even in a 
somewhat simpler and more classical period than either of these, 
in the pre-Augustan age of Cicero and Brutus, the genus humile 
was already supposed to have a peculiarly Roman and primitive 
character. In the style of the Commentaries of Cssar, as manly 
and efficient, men have always said, as his legionaries themselves, 
it was believed that the national genius still survived, though Caesar 
had in fact studied rhetoric assiduously in the schools; and in 
Brutus' treatise De Virtute — whose non-survival was the occasion 
of many Stoic tears in the seventeenth century — we might be able 
to behold an image of the early Roman through all the sophistica- 
tion of a philosophical and rhetorical theory.** 

We cannot in fact tell when or how the native tendencies of Latin 
style blended with foreign influences, or what forms of national 
prose they might have produced if they had been left to exfoliate 
in their own manner. What we do know is that Roman rhetoric 
became outwardly well Hellenized during the last century of the 
Republic, that the theory of the rhetorical genera was established 
in the same form that it had then come to have in Greek practise, 
and that henceforward the history of the genus humile in Latin 
prose — like that of its rival, the grand oratorical style of Cicero — 
has to be written chiefly in terms of Greek rhetorical theory. The 
Greek genus humile was not now, however, what it had been in the 
time of Aristotle ; during the two centuries that had intervened it 
had undergone important changes in its technique and had acquired 

«Norden idrntifies Roman "Atticism" with the archaizing movement. 
With all deference to his authority, the reader is compelled to feci he has 
made his point only as regards the second century, and haa introduced new 
confusion into the history of the term Attic. 
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new associations, all of which are exactly reproduced in the Latin 
style that represents it. We must turn back to the point where we 
left off the account of its development and consider these changes. 
We have seen that Aristotle first developed into a system the 
theory of style as it is detennined by the processes of thought and 
that in the generations immediately after him a place was found 
in rhetorical teaching for a kind of style, known as the genus 
humilej founded upon this way of looking at rhetorical phenomena. 
We have now to observe that the great increase in the interest in 
philosophical studies in Greek communities during the third and 
second centuries was the cause of an increased attention to this 
genus humile and of interesting developments in its theory and 
practise, and that the occasions for the proper and healthy use of 
the more popular oratorical style were at the same time greatly 
reduced as a result of changed political conditions in the Greek 
world. Whether this change is to be regarded as a beneficent conse- 
quence of the restoration of order by absolute authority, as the 
Romans of the first century and most seventeenth-century observers 
considered it to be, or was, on the other hand, a lamentable indica- 
tion of the decay of character that follows the loss of liberty, as 
Milton, for instance, undoubtedly thought it was, we will not stop 
to inquire. It is the fact alone that concerns us, and we wiU proceed 
at once to specialize it still further by noting that the important 
rhetorical fact is not so much the spread of philosophical interest 
in general, as the remarkable diffusion of the principles of the 
Stoic sect. This does not mean necessarily that Stoicism was in 
itself the most important philosophy of the age — ^though that also 
may be true — ^but only that it had clearer and more systematic 
theories than the other sects with regard to the form of a philo- 
sophical style, and was able to speak, at least on most points, as 
the general rhetorical representative of them all. 

Aristotle describes two essential virtues of style: clearness and 
appropriateness. But his method of treating the theory of rhetoric 
in the first two books implies another of almost equal importance, 
namely, Irevity; and in his immediate followers this virtue assumes 
actually a coordinate place with the other two in the description 
of the genus humile. Upon his analysis, modified in this way, the 
Stoic rhetoric depends ; and the three qualities — clearness, brevity, 
and appropriateness — appear and reappear in it, usually in the 
order named, and with only such additions and substractions as 
3 
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always occur in a traditional formula. Each of them, however, is 
interpreted in a particular way and takes on a special meaning in 
the Stoic system.*' We will consider the three in order, and what 
they meant in Stoic practise. 

1. Aristotle places clearness first. The Stoics often — though 
not always — ^give it the same titular position. But, whether they 
do so or not, it is never first in their affections. There were two 
features of Stoic thought that tended to reduce this virtue to a 
subordinate rank, or even to give a positive value to its op- 
posite. Clearness is evidently the first merit of an exposition 
of objective reality, as in the statment of facts and laws of natural 
science; Aristotle occasionally had such exposition in his mind, 
and, partly on his authority, there have been in modern times 
several attempts to erect the theory of style on the foundation of 
mere scientific clearness. But the kind of truth that the Stoics 
chiefly had in mind was moral and inward. It was a reality not 
visible to the eye, but veiled from common observation; hidden 
in a shrine toward which one might win his way, through a jostling, 
noisy mob of illusory appearances, by a series of partial initiations. 
This kind of reality can never be quite portrayed of course, because 
ultimate knowledge of the mystery of truth is never attained. But 
it is at least possible to depict the effort of the athletic and 
disciplined mind in its progress toward the unattainable goal. And 
this effort of the mind was the characteristic theme of the Stoics, 
and the object of their rhetorical art. Though by the rigor of 
their theory they were bound to a cold passionless objectivity, 

" Tlie clearest statements of the form of Stoic style in antiquity are in 
Diog. Laer. {Life of Zeno) , vn, 59; Cicero, De Oratore (which Zielinski, 
with some exaggeration, describes as an exposition of Stoic theory) , and 
Quintilian, xii, 10. In the modern period, I,ipsius' treatise on style. Insti- 
tution Epistolica, and La Mothe le Vayer'a I'liloquence Francaise {Oeuvres 
IV ) rest directly on ancient Stoic authority. The clearest recent statement 
is by Hendricikson (as alK)ve, Am. J. of Phil, xxvt, pp. 257-61, 272, 284). 

It should be said that in Diogenes Laertlua another virtue, purity of 
language as determined by the usage of good society, precedes these three. 
This, however, proved so foreign to other ideals of the Stoic school that it 
was often omitted, and when it appears and is made prominent, as it is 
in the Roman Stoics of the second century, it is interpreted in such a way 
that it falls into virtual coincidence with the quality of appropriateness. 
Its history in the seventeenth century would make an interesting chapter, 
but must be omitted here. 
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they really aimed at a highly imaginative portrayal of their rela- 
tions with truth ; and even those who professed to strive for clear- 
ness, and in fact did so, could not resist the temptation to convey 
the ardor of their souls in brevities, suppressions, and contortions 
of style which are in fact inconsistent with a primary devotion to 
the virtue of perspicuity. 

In the second place, the Stoic sage was always, by his own account, 
a foreigner in the world. His outward fortunes were bound up in 
every conceivable way with powers and conventions which were 
alien to his soul; and the form in which the problem of life 
presented itself to him was how to reconcile his inward detachment 
and independence with his necessary outward conformity to the 
world, or even with the desire — which he usually professed — to be 
of service to it. Obscurity, therefore, might be useful to him in 
two ways. Sometimes it was a necessary safeguard of the dangerous 
truths he had to utter; sometimes it was a subtle mockery of the 
puerile orthodoxies of society. 

Clearness is a virtue, then, to which the Stoics pay lip-service, 
which they more honor in the breach than the observance ; and its 
value in the criticism of their prose consists chieily in the fact that 
it enables us to distinguish two classes of writers among them. 
One consists of those who studiously defy it for the reasons just 
mentioned. Tacitus — le prince des teneires — Persius, and Tertul- 
lian are of this class, and their imitators in the seventeenth century, 
Donne (in his letters), Gracian, Bacon, Malvezzi, etc., may easily 
be distinguished by their cult of significant darkness. The other 
is of those who studiously cultivate clearness, not for its own merits, 
but as a wise corrective to the other qualities of Stoic prose, brevity 
and appropriateness, which they love better. Seneca and the 
seventeenth-century writers who directly imitate him, such as 
Lipsius and Bishop Hall, and Montaigne and Browne in some of 
their writings, are representative of this class. 

2. Aristotle's second virtue is brevity, and this the Stoics liked 
so well that they sometimes actually put it first, in the place of 
clearness.'" It is a quality that is almost necessarily involved in 
the attempt to portray exactly the immediate motions of the mind. 
In the history of all the epochs and schools of writing it is found 

"So, for instance, Lipsius, Instit. Epist, ch. vu: Prima ilia, prima mihi, 
aermonis virtus est. 
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that those which have aimed at the expression of individual expe- 
rience have tended to break up the long musical periods of public 
discourse into short, incisive members, connected with each other 
by only the slightest of ligatures, each one carrying a stronger 
emphasis, conveying a sharper meaning than it would have if it 
were more strictly subordinated to the general effect of a whole 
period. Such a style is a protest against easy knowledge and the 
complacent acceptance of appearances. It was of course a style 
loved by the Stoics. But there was a feature of their discipline 
which gave a particular value to the virtue of brevity; for they 
made greater use than any of the other sects of the art of condensing 
their experience into " golden sayings," dicta, maxims, aphorisms, 
sententiae. Chrysippus, working perhaps on hints received from 
Pythagoras, gave directions for the manufacture of sententiae, and 
the use of them in moral discipline, directions which are familiar 
to modern readers through Bacon's reproduction and expansion of 
them in his De Augmentis, unhappily without due credit given to 
his predecessor.*' It is not enough to say of Stoic style that it 
tends toward brevity. In its most characteristic forms it tends 
toward the sente.ntia, which is as properly to be called its ideal 
form as the rhythmic cumulative period is that of the Ciceronian 
style. 

3. The quality of appropriateness is not so easy to deal with, 
for it has been the subject of puzzled discussion, and has assumed 
a Protean variety of forms. Yet it is of the utmost importance 
in the interpretation of Stoic style. Aristotle does not clearly 
enough define what he means by it, but it is evident that he thinks 
chiefly of appropriateness to the character of the audience addressed 
and the nature of the occasion: a style should adapt itself to the 
social requirements of discourse, and not be, for instance, either 
too lofty or too mean for the kind of audience contemplated. 
Through the recognition of this virtue of style, it seems, he is able 
to introduce into his Rhetoric the description of the Isocratean 
model of oratory which occupies his Third Book.*' But in this 

" Book VI, oh. 3. La Mathe le Vayer is more candid: see his VAloquence 
Fr., pp. 16, 57, etc. The, source is Chrysippus as reported by Plutarch in 
his Controversies of the Stoics; but Aristotle's analysis of the enthymeme 
also contributed to the discussions of Bacon and La Jfothe le Vayer. 

" See Hendrickson, as above, xxv, 135-6; xxvi, 254. 
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use of the word there was an obvious danger to the Stoics; for it 
might be used as an open door for the entrance of those modes 
of popular and sensuous appeal which they deprecated in public 
oratory and carefully excluded from their own private discourses. 
They gave to the quality of appropriateness, therefore, a meaning 
more suitable to the theory of a style which was to concern itself 
intimately with experience. 

The statment of it by Lipsius will serve to present their view 
briefly.*' Appropriateness, he says, has two aspects, appropriate- 
ness to thing and to person. The former we will consider first for 
a moment. It is evident that taken in its strict sense appropriate- 
ness to the thing has nothing to do with rhetoric. If (as Lipsius 
defines it) "everything is said for the sake of argument (or 
subject)," and "the vesture of sentence and phrase exactly fits the 
body of the thing described," thought and discourse are exactly 
identical, and there is only one science of both, which we may call 
logic or dialectic, or what-not. The proper outcome of the doctrine 
of "appropriateness to the thing" is such a mathematical style 
as was contemplated by Bayle, and some seventeenth-century 
Cartesians, a style admirable of course for scientific exposition, but 
limited to uses in which art has no opportunity. In short this 
phase of the Stoic doctrine of style exactly illustrates the instability 
of an anti-oratorical theory of style, which we have already noted 
in other connections. But, as we have also observed, practise never 
squares exactly with a theory ; and insistence upon the more literal 
truth of language has often served as a wholesome corrective or a 
partisan challenge in periods sated with the conventional ornaments 
of style. 

Secondly, there is appropriateness to person; and this, says 
Lipsius, has two phases: appropriateness to the person or persona 
addressed, and appropriateness to the speaker or writer himself. 
In the former phase it may be taken as justifying the study of the 
abstract rhetorical beauties of oratory. So Aristotle seems to take 
it. But the Stoics lay all the emphasis on the other phase, namely, 
the exact interpretation in one's expression of the mode of one's 
thought; or rather they identify the two phases, the proper and 
efEective mode of impressing one's hearers being, in fact, to render 
one's own experience in the encounter with reality as exactly, as 

« Inatit. Epist., ch. 10. 
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vividly, as possible. And here we must return to what was said a 
moment ago concerning the character of Stoic morality, in order to 
show how this interpretation of appropriateness brings into play 
the rhetorical artifices which are characteristic of the Stoic style 
and were often so overdone in the periods that we are chiefly 
concerned with. If truth and reality were easily come at and 
declared themselves in the same unmistakable uniform terms to 
all inquiring minds, their expression in language would be a com- 
paratively simple task. The style appropriate to the thing would 
be almost the same as that appropriate to the mind of the speaker. 
But it is not so, of course. The secrets of nature are made known 
only to attentive and collected minds, prepared by a long prelimi- 
nary training in habits of exclusion and rejection; and even to 
them but partially, and in moments of rare and peculiar illumina- 
tion. A style. appropriate to the mind of the speaker, therefore, is 
one that portrays the process of acquiring the truth rather than the 
secure possession of it, and expresses ideas not only with clearness 
and brevity, but also with the ardor in which they were first 
conceived. It is no more a bare, unadorned, unimaginative style 
than the oratorical style is ; it aims, just as oratory does, to move 
and please, as well as to teach, but is distinguished from oratory 
by the fact that it owes its persuasive power to a vivid and acute 
portrayal of individual experience rather than to the histrionic and 
sensuous expression of general ideas. 

The figures it uses, therefore, are not the " schemes," or figures 
of sound, which characterize oratory, but the figures of wit, the 
rhetorical means, that is, of conveying thought persuasively. 
Antithesis is one of the chief of these, not however as a figure of 
sound, which it may be, but as a means of expressing striking and 
unforeseen relations between the objects of thought. Closely 
connected with this is the study of " points," or argutiae ; for the 
effect of points or turns of wit is found to be due nearly always 
to an open or veiled antithesis. These two, antithesis and 
point, are the chief means employed in the art of aphoristic 
condensation, which, as we have seen, is the normal form of Stoic 
rhetoric. Of equal importance with these, and of greater literary 
value, is the metaphor. If Aristotle first expounded the uses of 
this figure, the Stoics of the late Greek period, and especially those 
of the Roman Empire, may have the credit of having first shown 
fully in practise its marvelous expressive powers. It is the greatest 
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of the figures by which literature may interpret the exact realities 
of experience; and is as much the characteristic possession of the 
essay style as the musical phrase is of the oratorical."* 

It has been necessary to enter into these details concerning the 
Stoic rhetorical technique because all subsequent practise of the 
genus humile was affected by it; in the Stoics of the late Greek 
period, of the first and second centuries of the Roman Empire, 
and of the seventeenth century we encounter the same traits of 
style. 

We return now to the history of the genus humile at Rome. 

How much progress the opponents of the Ciceronian type of 
oratory had made during the last century of the Republic in 
domesticating the devices of Stoic rhetoric which have just been 
described we cannot say with definiteness, because the remains of 
the literary activity of the circles of the Scipios and Laelius, and 
of Brutus and PoUio, are singularly few and fragmentary. It may 
be that the example of Cato and the image of the primitive Roman 
gentleman preserved a simpler and plainer character in their prose, 
and made them chary of adopting too freely methods of expression 
which had the double taint of foreign culture and philosophic 
sophistication. We cannot say with certainty. But we know that 
in its theory and general outlines the Stoic rhetoric was approved 
and imitated by them. Cicero's testimony makes this sure. For 
he calls the kind of rhetoric which was usually (but without his 
approval) set in contrast with his own almost indifferently by the 
names genus humile or stilus Stoicus, and the terms in which he 
describes it in his rhetorical treatises show that it had the same 
general features that the genus humile had assumed in Greece 
during the third and second centuries: its brevity, its significant 
abruptness, its tendency to sententiousness, and its preference of 
the " figures of thought " to the " figures of sound." 

This form of style had, as we have seen, all the advantage of 
being associated in men's mind with the native Roman tradition. 
It was the " ancient " style in contrast with the Ciceronian model, 
which bore the imputation of Asianism and novelty. Why, we 
may well inquire, was it so slow in winning its way to a position 
of preeminence in Roman letters? When we read in Cicero's 
writings the names of the authors who represented it in his own 

" See note 37, p. 104. 
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time and the century before him we cannot fail to see that they 
are both more numerous and vastly more respectable and Eoman 
than those of their literary opponents. Indeed if the name of 
Cicero himself is eliminated from the history of the grand style, a 
comparatively small number of important names remains to it. 
Yet this is unquestionably the style that won the greater successes 
during the pre-Augustan age and even in the Augustan age itself, 
whereas the Stoic style did not attain its proper triimiph until a 
later generation and after it had submitted itself to the process of 
regularization and conventionalization in the schools of declamation. 

The explanation may be found in the uncompromising 
haughtiness of its pretensions during the earlier periods. It was 
intransigeant in two senses, both as Stoic and as ' ancient Eoman.' 
Cicero's great success was due to his sympathy with popular tastes ; 
and his own confidence and joy in the Tightness of the rhetorical 
appeal which the people loved saves him from the imputation of 
insincerity. The Stoics, on the other hand, may have suffered 
from an excess of scruple. Their unwillingness to confess the aid 
of rhetoric or to study their characteristic modes of expression in 
the systematic and deliberate way in which they were later studied 
in the schools of declamation may have cost them their chance to 
be heard either in their own time or by later generations. 

These are mere speculations concerning an interesting fact. What 
is clear and certain is that Stoic style entered on a new and brilliant 
phase of its history with the foundation of the " schools of declama- 
tion," which first made their influence felt during the Augustan age, 
and later came to control the style of almost all Eoman literature 
for more than two centuries. 

If there is a common misunderstanding in the mind of the 
general reader of the character of the training in the schools of 
declamation, the blame must be imputed to the scholars who have 
written on the subject. The fault commonly attributed to the teach- 
ers in these schools is too great a fondness for rhetorical artifice 
and the love of it for its own sake ; and this is a sound indictment. 
But without the critical specifications that might be expected to 
accompany it in the statements of scholars it is more misleading 
than helpful; for it might more justly be brought against the 
masters of the style that the new schools repudiated and supplanted 
than against those that accepted their training and practised 
according to their precepts. A reader, for instance, who accepted 
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the careless, denunciatory language of most modern historians on 
this subject — rather than their actual meaning — ^would suppose 
that Seneca wrote with more rhetorical exuberance and display 
than Cicero, that Tacitus' style reflected a less exact image of the 
actual world than that of Livy, and that Juvenal and Persius are 
characterized by an habitual use of the flaccid ornaments of conven- 
tional rhetoric ! ^^ It is necessary, therefore, to point out that the 
purpose of the schools of declamation was to train their pupils in 
the practise of the genus humile — de re hominis mag is quam de 
verbis agitantis. Their pretension was realism ; their program the 
cultivation of all the means of individual expression at the expense 
of conventional beauty. It is true that they studied for this purpose 
the figures and devices that had been conventionalized by the 
rhetoricians of the Stoic schools of Greece; they even practised 
them with a more conscious art and found in them new resources 
for purely literary and rhetorical pleasure. But these figures and 
devices were metaphor, antithesis, paradox and "point" — the 
appropriate means for the literary expression of ingenious thought 
and acute realism. 

The name by which these schools were known has doubtless done 
much to create a prejudice against them; but the general custom 
of denunciation is due in a still greater degree to the fact that 
the period in which their influence culminated and produced its 
greatest results is conventionally treated as a period of literary 
decadence. That there was a general depreciation of moral values 
in the public and social life of the age of Nero and Domitian no 
one wiU deny ; and it is probable that the literature of such an age 
reflects some of its evil conditions even in the character of works 
which are designed to correct them. But there is often an undue 
readiness to distribute the honors of degeneracy; and it is fair to 
recall that in great measure the literature of the silver age was a 
literature of protest. The first fruits of the schools of declamation 
came to maturity during the Augustan age, in the writings of 
Ovid ; and in the constant stylistic trickery, combined with the soft 
delicacy of sentiment and the absence of ideas that characterize 
these exercises in poetry there are grounds for the expectation of a 
literary decline. But the characteristic products of the next century 

"Boissier's essay on the Schools of Declamation is very misleading in 
this way. 
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are not at all in that vein. On the contrary they are nearly all the 
new births of a union between the forms of style taught in the 
schools of declamation — Stoic, as we have seen, in their origin, but 
not necessarily so in their application — and a genuine and powerfiil 
movement of Stoic philosophy, which derived its impetus from a 
revolt of the best ideas of the age against the corruption prevalent 
in society. The style of the schools of declamation gained a new 
value, a new meaning, from this happy alliance. In the writings 
of Seneca, Tacitus, Lucan, and Juvenal it served to recall the ideas 
of an age of Rome that seemed almost as primitive then as the 
Middle Ages do to us now, and reaped the advantages of that 
association with early native forms of prose which the Stoic style 
had always enjoyed. To this association, indeed, it partly owed its 
tremendous success. But on the other hand it might claim at the 
same time the honors of a " modern " style in a sense that that 
term has enjoyed in almost all periods; for its expressive and 
piquant forms lent themselves admirably to the needs of the new 
rationalists and their independent criticism of contemporary society. 

VI 

In previous sections of this paper we have seen that " Attic 
prose" in the seventeenth century denoted the genus humile, or 
philosophical essay-style, in contrast with the Ciceronian type of 
oratory; and have discussed the influence of the earlier Greek 
theorists and exemplars of this ge.nus upon it. We have now to 
observe that the forms of the genus humile that were of practical 
use to it as models for its own imitation were the Roman forms 
whose history has been outlined in the preceding section. 

This statement must be made still more specific, however. The 
prose that actually determined the forms of its style was that Stoic 
prose of the first century of the empire — along with some later 
prose of the same school — which was alembicated in the schools of 
declamation. The traditions of the Republic on which " Silver-age 
Latinity " rested, to which it always referred, were valuable, it is 
true, to the seventeenth century, and it is for that reason that it 
has been considered so carefully here. The example of Brutus, for 
instance, was of incalculable advantage to it both in morals and 
rhetoric when it wished to describe in the clearest and purest terms 
the ideal to which it aspired, or to express most unequivocally the 
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motives of its opposition to an oratory of pure display; and we 
have seen that Balzac spoke of " the style of Brutus " as if it were 
a familiar form that could be studied at large in existing documents. 
The example of Caesar again served their purposes in the same way. 
That he did not actually belong to a particular school of philosophy 
or style made no lifference. For his conduct, and that of his 
legionaries, were regarded as the counterparts in practise of the 
heroic virtue which Epictetus and Seneca portray in its moral and 
inward effects ; "^ and his style, virile and soldatesque, like his life, 
would have been taken by Montaigne and Bacon as the model of 
their own, in preference to that of Seneca or Tacitus, if they had 
not been compelled by the spirit of their age to be rhetoricians 
malgre soi.^^ 

But seventeenth-century writers could not imitate Brutus or 
Cffisar or Cato in their own style. The explicit and inartificial 
candor of the Republic was the quality that some of them loved 
best, but none of them could emulate it in their own manners, 
because they were living in a different kind of an age and were 
wholly conscious of the difference. They felt sincerely, almost 
instinctively indeed, that they were living in a period of decline. 
There had been a culmination of energy and confidence in the 
sixteenth century ; but the external unities of the Renaissance were 
dissolving, and the most striking phenomenon of the new age 
was the division between their outward and inward interests and 
allegiances which revealed itself to its wisest minds. As in the 
first century, authorities and orthodoxies were establishing them- 
selves in the corporate political and spiritual life of the age which 
derived their sanction from its weaknesses rather than from its 
strength ; and these the ' good man,' the ' sage,' felt himself bound 

" In a sea-letter to his father the sailor-son of Sir Th. Browne is naively 
delighted with the spirit of the old Cssarian legions as jwrfcrayed in 
Lucan's Pharsalia. " It would have served [us] well," he says, " and had 
probably concluded the war in our fight with the Dutch." Works of Sir 
Th. B., ed. Wilkins, London, 1842, i, p. 142-3. 

"Baniello Bartoli (I Precepti, chap. 7), describing the "modern" style 
( a name often given to the new " Attic ") , says : " Its beauty does not rob it 
of its strength. It can make the same boast that Csesar's soldiers did, who 
were able etiam unguentati bene pugnare. Bacon's Secretary names Caesar 
with Seneca and Tacitus as his favorite authors. Montaigne's almost 
poetic praises of him are well known. 
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to support or obey because they were the only safeguards against 
the evils which the divisions and corrupt tendencies of the time 
would bring in their train if they were left free to work out their 
natural results. But his true devotion was given elsewhere; his 
true ideals were not embodied in the external forms and symbols 
of the age ; his real standards could not be made manifest by signs 
which would be visible to the crowd.^* In such an age the true 
literary modes are those that serve the purposes of criticism, 
protest, individual intelligence. The ideal form of style to which 
it refers is of course the " natural " style which expresses naively 
the candor of the soul. But in fact the style it demands for its 
self-expression is one that has been wrought upon with subtle art 
to reveal the secret experiences of arduous and solitary minds, to 
express, even in the intricacies and subtleties of its form, the 
difficulties of a soul exploring unfamiliar truth by the unaided 
exercise of its own faculties. 

It was not only its social and political state, however, that turned 
its literary tastes in the direction of the inferior Atticism of the 
Empire. An explanation that lies nearer the surface of things is 
f oimd in the state of its artistic culture, the character of its literary 
tastes as determined by its historical position. It was still in the 
Eenaissance, or at least was its immediate successor, and it had not 
yet cast away the love of rhetorical ornament for its own sake 
which had descended to the Eenaissance from the middle ages. 
Its purpose indeed was to escape from this tradition, to represent 
things as they are, to be as little ornate and rhetorical as possible ; 
but it could not express even this purpose except by means of 
artifice, mannerism, device. It was still somewhat "Gothic" in 
spite of itself; and the rhetoric elaborated in the schools of 
declamation offered it exactly the opportunity it needed to indulge 
what was most traditional, most unclassical in its tastes under the 
protection of classical authority. 

For these, and doubtless for many other, reasons there was a 
revival of silver-age literature in the seventeenth century, or in 

« This view is more rigorously asserted in Pulke Greville's neglected 
prose-classic A Letter to an Honourable Lady than almost anywhere else. 
But it is implied in the voluntary retirement of Montaigne and Charron, 
Lipsius and Balzac, Greville and Browne, to mention only a few of the 
philosophical solitaries of this age. 
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the period from 1575 to 1675 which we are treating here as the 
seventeenth century. Many of the isolated facts which are included 
in this general statement and justify it have been noted of course 
by literary history. But the disingenuous or merely traditional 
orthodoxy which runs through the age has partly veiled the 
actualities of its taste and practise from the eyes of modem 
students. And it is partly at least for this reason that the period 
(1575-1675) between the Renaissance, properly so-called, and the 
neo-Classical age has never been clearly differentiated in literary 
history, although in the other arts, in sculpture, painting, and 
architecture, its character has been recognized and described. 
We shall not understand the seventeenth century, we shall not 
know the exact meaning of the eighteenth century, until we have 
come to realize more clearly than we now do that a century inter- 
vened between the eighteenth and the sixteenth in which Lucan 
had a more effective influence on the ideas and the style of poetry 
than Virgil did; in which Seneca was more loved and much 
more effectively imitated in prose-style than Cicero had been in 
the previous generations; in which Tacitus almost completely dis- 
placed Livy as the model of historical and political writing; in 
which Martial was preferred to Catullus, and Juvenal and 
Persius were more useful to the satirists than Horace; in which 
TertuUian, the Christian representative of the Stoic style of the 
Empire — notre Seneque, as he was called — exercised a stronger 
power of attraction over the most representative minds than St. 
Augustine, who is the Cicero and the Ciceronian of patristic Latin. 
These are the great names. But the movement of imitation 
and rehabilitation extended the broad mantle of its charity over 
minor works which have not at any other time been well regarded 
by the modern world. Velleius Paterculus' odd mixture of anecdote 
and aphorism " and Pliny's unpleasing Panegyric to Trajan "• 

" In Boccalini's Ragguagli di Parnaso, i, 23, Velleius Paterculus carries 
Iiipsius' works to Apollo to receive immortality, and leads the author 
himself into the presence, between " Seneca the moralist " and " Tacitus 
the politician." There is an allusion here to Lipsius' Commentary on 
Paterculus. Gracian the concettisto finds in Paterculus a Btore-houae of 
examples of his loved Agudeza. 

"Dom Jean Goulu, the translator of Epictetus, published a long eulogy 
and analysis of the Panegyric to Trajan {Lettres de Phyllarque d, Ariste, 
1628, Seconde Partie). Lipsius made a commentary on the work, and 
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played their several parts, and not unimportant ones, in seven- 
teenth-century prose history; and it would be possible to add 
interesting details concerniag the taste of this period for other 
minor authors of the first century. But space must be reserved 
even in so general a survey for the mention of two Greek writers, 
by no means minor, who were at Eome during the period of Seneca 
and Tacitus and display in diilerent ways the spirit of the Roman 
culture of their time. Plutarch's Morals and Epictetus' Discourses, 
known chiefly in translation, exercised an enormous influence upon 
the moral ideas, and only a little less upon the literary ideas, of 
the generation from Montaigne to Pascal. 

The zeal of this revival was not more remarkable than its success. 
It is probably true that no other modern period has so thoroughly 
domesticated in its own literary productions the thought and the 
style of a period of antiquity; and the title of the Silver Age of 
modern literature as applied to the period of European literature 
beginning about 1575 would have considerably more in its favor 
than nicknames given ])y this method of nomenclature usually have. 

To prove the soundness of assertions sweeping over so wide an 
area as this would of course be impossible within the limits of a 
single paper; and even the evidence concerning prose-style, which 
is all that we are concerned with here, would only be convincing 
through its cumulative effect in a series of chapters. There is no 
more than room here to gather together a few of the passages in 
which the dependence of the age upon first-century models is most 
broadly depicted. 

Frangois Vavasseur, the French Jesuit rhetorician of chief 
authority in the middle of the century, may almost be said to have 
devoted his literary career to the exposition of the silver-age 
proclivities of his time and an attack upon them. His admirable 
treatise on the Epigram is meant to show, among other things, the 
superior excellence of Catullus over Martial, and that on the 
Novum Dicendi Genus is an accurate and sweeping description of 
the preference of the age for the Latin authors of the Decadence."^ 
All this is echoed, but less clearly and with less candor, in the 

analyses of it were common in Italy and Spain, as were imitations. For 
an English imitation see Wotton's Panegyrick to King Charle.i. 

" Vavasseur ( Vavaasor) , F., Oratio Tertia, Contra Novum Dicendi Genus, 
Opera Omnia, 1709, pp. 201-209. 
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later opinions of Balzac, who probably learned more from Vavasseur 
than his critics have confessed. But Balzac is torn between his 
romantic tastes and his classical judgment; and the perspective is 
better preserved in two critics of the latter half of the century. 
In describing the taste of Priolo, the historian, for the ancient Anti- 
Ciceronians of the first century, Bayle allows himself to enlarge 
his theme into a discussion of the contrast between the three 
Augustans, Cicero, Livy and Virgil, who have an eloquence of the 
same general kind, he says, and Seneca, Pliny, Tacitus, and Lucan, 
whose style he describes in striking terms of denunciation, and 
adds : " The French begin to be sick of the same distemper." One 
questions, after reading what he says of Mdlle. de Gournai and 
Montaigne, and other writers of the earlier part of the century, 
whether he does not mean the word hegin ironically.^* Father 
Bouhours, at least, has no doubt of the cause of the distempers 
which have appeared for a century in French style. In his various 
critical writings he constantly draws a parallel between a certain 
class of ancient authors, in which Seneca, Tacitus, Lucan, and 
Tertullian are the chief names, and the authors of the century past. 
At different places he includes on the modern side of the parallel 
Montaigne, Lipsius, Balzac, the concettisti of Spain and Italy, 
especially Gracian and Malvezzi, and a great array of other writers 
of the seventeenth century. And in his best-known work he repre- 
sents Philanthe, the voice of the common tastes of his time, as 
saying that he finds his opinions beginning to change : he does not 
despair of some day coming to prefer Virgil to Lucan, Cicero to 
Seneca.^* 

Poets and prose-writers are mingled in these citations indis- 
criminately; and in this respect they correctly represent the criti- 
cism of the time, which usually makes no distinction between 
them in discussions of style. There is no lack of witnesses, how- 
ever, who are concerned wholly with questions of prose; rather 
there is an embarrassment of riches. We need not cite the polemics 
of Muret and Lipsius, who were engaged in a deliberate attempt to 

'^ The references are all to the Dictwnnaire. See also the articles on 
Balzac, Goulu, and Javersac. 

'' La ManHre de Men Penser dans les Ouvrages d'Esprit, ed. 1715, p. 445, 
Third Dialogue, at the end especially. Compare also p. 514: " Plus capable 
de prgfgrer les pointes de S6n6que au bon sens de OicSron, et le clinquant 
de Tasse a I'or de Virgile." 
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rehabilitate Seneca, Tacitus, and the whole school of silver-age 
Latinity, or of Montaigne, who was just as consciously the propa- 
gandist of the influence of Plutarch and Seneca. For these are 
controversialists whose testimony is prejudiced. The comments 
of later writers who have observed the current of their times serves 
our purpose better. In the Latin translation of his Advancement of 
Learning, published nearly twenty years after the English version, 
Bacon added a significant passage to his famous denunciation of 
Ciceronianism, which has wholly escaped the attention of critics. 
Here he describes another styli genus, characterized by conciseness, 
sententiousness, pointedness, which is likely to follow in time upon 
a period of oratorical luxury. Such a style is found, he says, in 
Seneca, Tacitus, and the younger Pliny, " and began not so long 
ago to prove itself adapted to the ears of our own time." *" If this 
passage had not been concealed in Latin it would have had a greater 
influence upon our reading of the seventeenth-century prose. It 
is admirably confirmed by what Father Caussin said in France In 
1619 : he describes the new form of style in the same way, men- 
tions the same ancient models, adding Sallust to the list, and says 
it is the style that everyone now covets.*'^ 

From the middle of the century an interesting array of parallels 
in ancient, Biblical, and seventeenth-century literature drawn up 
by the libertine scholar Gabriel Naude must suSice. Naude puts 
Seneca and Plutarch in the first rank of his preference, as a Mon- 
tanist should; and with them Epictetus and Aristotle; the Wisdom 
of Solomon he thinks has the same value; and the chief modern 
authors of like quality are Montaigne, Charron, and Du Vair.'"' 

After 1650 the knowledge of what has been happening in prose 
grows steadily clearer; the defects and errors of the first half of 
the century are under correction, but it is generally recognized that 
the same models are still preferred, the same " Attic " tendency 
prevails. Perhaps the most interesting comment of all, because 
of the genius of its author, is the fragment of Pascal's, cited 
on a former page, in which he asserts that the spirit of the time has 

•"Cc Aug. Sc, 1 (ed. Spedding, Boston, 1865, vol. n, p. 127). 

" De Eloquentia Sacra et Profana, n, chapters 14-16. 

" Bibliographica PoUtica, p. 25 (in Orotii et AUorwn Dissertationes, 
Amsterdam, 1645). See also his Syntagma de Studio Liberali, p. 79, and 
elsewhere. 
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all been favorable to an intimate style, whicli portrays things in 
their familiar form and as they are known as first hand, and that 
the style of Epictetus, Montaigne, and Louis de Montalte (that is 
of Pascal himself in the Lettres) is of this kind.'' Pascal, it is 
true, derives his Stoicism, and the intimate style appropriate to it, 
partly from the Greek spring of Epictetus, but even he was more 
influenced by the style of his French translation, says Strowski, 
than by the original ; and, as we have had occasion to observe, the 
Latin sources of neo-Attic were those that availed most for the 
uses of the seventeenth century. Malebranche, looking back over 
its history and criticizing it from the angle of a " mathematical " 
Cartesian, sees three great literary influences, all of the same kind, 
that have constantly been in operation. Tertullian, Seneca, and Mon- 
taigne are the members of this interesting trio; all of them, as he 
says, enemies of clear thinking and pure reason, because they have 
more fancy than judgment and dress the truth in colors of imagina- 
tion.'* 

Finally, in the last year of the century, Shaftesbury sums up the 
history of Senecan imitation in his Characteristics. He describes 
accurately the form of the familiar essay in the manner in which 
Seneca had written it, and says : " This is the manner of writing 
so much admired and imitated in our age, that we have scarce the 
idea of any other model. . . . All runs to the same tune and beats 
exactly one and the same measure." " 

It may be expected by the reader that in order to round off our 
argument we shall give illustrations of the use of the word " Attic " 
in the seventeenth century as applied specifically to the style of 
Seneca and Tacitus and their contemporaries. Many passages could 
be cited, of course, in which this attribution is implied ; but those in 
which it is expressly stated would not be very numerous. For the 
age was aware, as our own is, that " Attic " had certain associations 
which made it seem inappropriate to authors so fond of rhetorical 
artifice as the Stoics of the first century were, even though it recog- 

•» See note 35, p. 102. 

" Recherche de la Viriti, Eng. Translation, 1694, Book ll, Part 3, Chap. 3, 
"Of the Force of Some Authors' Imagination." Also an additional Ittut- 
tration of this chapter, pp. 144-47. 

"Miscellany, Bode i, Chap. 3 (Works, ed. Boberteon, 1900, Vol. n). 
Also I, 1. 
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nized that their philosophical and intimate manner gave them a 
general right to this appellation when they are contrasted with the 
Ciceronian and Isocratean kind of orators. " Attic" in short named 
in their use a genus dicendi that was very general in its character 
and very inclusive, and they were reluctant, just as the ancients 
were, to apply it to particular schools of writers. But this need not 
greatly trouble us. It is not so important for our purpose to de- 
fend our use of the term " Attic " as it is to indicate the relation 
between ancient forms of style and those prevalent in the seven- 
teenth century. And this relation is exactly expressed by saying, 
first, that '' Attic " meant in the seventeenth century the genus 
humile, and secondly, that the form in which the ancient genus 
humile was actually imitated in its own practise was the form in 
which it appeared in the prose and poetry of the silver age of Latin 
literature, and especially in the prose of Seneca and Tacitus. The 
term " Attic " is, in truth, not whoUy satisfactory ; but it is the 
only one that seems to be available to describe the dominant tend- 
ency of the seventeenth-century style, and was also the only one 
generally used for the purpose in the seventeenth cntury itself. 

Princeton University. 



